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tion.””—Daily Chronicle. 
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tainebleau. 
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Edition. 5s. ; 
NOTICE.—The First Edition of Mr. FRANK 
STOCKTON’S New Novel, 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN HORN. 
having already been nearly exhausted, a SECOND 
EDITION is now printing, price 6s. 
Of this remarkable work The Speaker says: 

“In ‘The Adventures of Captain Horn’ 
Mr. Frank Stockton has prepared for his 
many admirers a great surprise and a sur- 
passing treat.” 


THE CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by Sir HENRY ROSCOE, D.C.L., F.R.S., M.P. 


The following are the First Volumes of the Series :— 


JOHN DALTON and the RISE 
of MODERN CHEMISTRY. 


By Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, F.RS. 
Price 3s. 6d, 
** We have read through this little book from beginning to 
end with a great deal of pleasure.” —Natrre, 


MAJOR RENNELL, F.BS., 
AND THE RISE OF 
ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY. 


By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, CB., 
¥.R.S., President of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Price 3s, 6d, 

“Written with great literary skill and profound geo- 
graphical knowledge.” —The Times. 
OASSELL & COMPANY, Limirzp, Lonvon. 
And all Booksellers. 
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BOZ-LAND: Dicken’s Place; 
and People. By PEROY FITZGERALD. 
Crown 8vo, with a Portrait of *‘ Boz’ by 
Cruikshank, 6s. 

“Only an enthusiast could have written ‘ Boz-Land,’ 
because only an enthusiast could possess so wide and deep 
a knowledge of the details of ‘ Boz’s’ fiction. There is only 
one Dickens, and Mr, Fitzgerald is his prophet. That is 
the impression conveyed by this bright, lively, and agrce- 
able volume.” — Globe, 

the 


A JORUM of PUNCH: 


Story of its Origin and Early Days. By 
ATHOL MAYHEW. Imp. i6mo, with 
Tilustrations, 5s. [This day. 


THE REMINISCENCES of an 
OLD BOHEMIAN. By G. L. M. STRAUSS. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. 


“‘Itis most excellent garrulity. Dr. Strauss lived the 
true vie de Bohime,’’—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
PRINCESS and PRIEST: a 


Romance of Old Egypt. By A.S. F. HARDY. 
With a Preface by Prof. SAYOE. 3s. 6d. 
“The writer has planned and developed the story with 
skill and conspicuous literary strength.”—Scotsman, 


AN EXPERIMENT in RE- 
SPECTABILITY. By JULIAN STERN. 6s. 


“There are signs that the literary curse, abomination, 
and fraud, the ‘ sex novel,’ has had its day, and that the 
reading public will simply not stand any more ‘ Heavenly 
Twins,’ ‘ Yellow Asters,’ * Purple Gooseberries,’ or ‘ Scarlet 
Turnips. Something more virile and less nasty than 
sickening ‘sex problems’ is demanded, and an unknown 
author, in the person of Mr. Stern, has come to show us 
what modern life is like from his point of view. Mr. Stern 
calls his story ‘An Experiment in Respectability’; anda 
terribly realistic story it is.’’—Society. 


GOLDEN LADS and GIRLS. 
By H. A. HINKSON. 6s. 


“ There is not a page which does not reveal the scholar 
and the thinker, the sane and reasonable lover of his 
country, the humorist, and the man who has a reverence for 
womanhood,”—The World, 


SCHOLAR’S MATE. By Violet 
MAGEE. 6s. 


“The book is written throughout in a humorous vein; its 
tone is lightly and spontaneously ironical; it bristles with 
pointed epigrams and brilliant up-to-date notions.’’ 

Daily Telegraph. 


STARLIGHT through the ROOF 
By KEVIN KENNEDY. 3s. 6d. 


“The author has puta good deal of nature and spirit into 
his account of the simple and likable village folk. ‘The book 
is agreeably written; but attains in places a higher point, 
for it shows a command of humour and pathos.” 

Athenacuin. 





This day, in one crown 8vo vol., price 2s. 6d., with 
20 Illustrations by F. Mackenzie. 


A SENSATIONAL TRANCE. 
ee I crarcpepereeen 
THE IRISH NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 
Each Vol. in small crown 8vo, fancy cloth, with a 
new Portrait and a Memoir of the Author, 


price 2s. 6d. 
Vol. I. ODONNEL. By Lady 
“* Messt's. Downey & Co.’s ‘Trish Novelists’ Library’ will 


MORGAN. 
do something to revive the fame of this once celebrated 
lady, whose reputation for wit and sprightliness, for ten- 
derness and fancy, will be seen in the reprint of ‘ O’ Donnel 
as one of this series to be not undeserved.”—Duily News. 


Vol. II. ORMOND. By Miss 


EDGEWORTH. [ This day. 


DOWNEY & OO., 12, York Srxzzr, 
Covent Garpen, Lonvon. 
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LITERATURE. 
FLORENTINE HISTORY AND LEGEND. 

The Two First Centuries of Florentine History. 
By Prof. Pasquale Villari. Translated 
by Linda Villari. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Legends of Florence. By Charles Godfrey 
Leland. (David Nutt.) 

THE lovers of Florence—that is, all of us 

“who can spell words of two syllables” — 

must rejoice that Prof. Villari’s essays have 

now been made accessible to every English 
reader. They are to be prized not only for 
their learned analysis and brilliant recon- 
struction, but because, unlike most works 
dealing with Italian history, they are 
marred neither by political rancour, nor by 
religious prejudice, nor by racial pride. 

They will, indeed, remind every student of 

the work of our own great historian, Henry 

Hallam. There is the same quiet worship 

of liberty, the same sober patriotism, the 

same judicial eloquence of statement. 

As mentioned in the preface to the 
Italian edition, the writer’s aim, steadily 
pursued for more than a quarter of a 
century, has been to elucidate the em- 
bryology of the Florentine Constitution. 
He has sought to investigate the why 
and wherefore of its continual trans- 
mutations, the first causes and genuine 
motives of the factions which made and 
unmade it, and to explain how, despite all 
the turbulence and strife, commerce and 
industry, art and literature, achieved such 
marvellous results. His researches are, 
however, limited to the period of growth, 
and do not extend to that of decomposition. 
He shows us the Florence of Dante, he does 
not show us the Florence of Boccaccio. 

“We have only to draw a comparison,” he 

says significantly, ‘‘ between the Divine Comedy 

and the Decameron to instantly perceive how 
deep was the change that a few years had 
wrought in the spirit of Florence. The two 
works were almost contemporaneous, yet they 
seem the product of two entirely different ages.” 

One, in truth, marks the end of the Middle 

Age, the other the beginning of the 

Renaissance. 

Among all Prof. Villari’s brilliant chapters 
none will, we think, be read with more 
interest than that devoted to the origin of 
the Commune—that is, of the Italian Com- 
mune in general, and of the Florentine 
Commune in particular. Few problems 
have been more hotly contested, few are 
more fascinating. Are we to accept the 
old German view, which makes the Commune 
merely the adaptation of the ‘“‘ Gau ” to cities 
which owned successive Teutonic lords? 
Or was it, as the old Italian school insisted, 





through which Italy, like Greece, “ capta 
ferum victorem cepit.” Of course there is 
no simple yes or no to questions like these. 
Prof. Villari’s view has always been that 
the Commune was the outcome of the inter- 
action between the Latin and German races, 
but that the dominant factor in the evolution 
was the preponderance of Latin blood. He 
insists that the old civic life of the provinces, 
strengthened as it was by the failure of the 
central power of Rome, never really died 
out. We know, of course, that this is true 
of the coast towns of Magna Graecia, 
which escaped the worst oppressions of the 
Lombards. But in the other less fortunate 
towns, he thinks that it was never quite 
crushed out; and no sooner was a link of 
the barbaric chain snapped, than the Italian 
institutions sprang again to life. Neither 
Ostrogoth, nor Lombard, nor German, ever 
really overpowered the social order of the 
Peninsula; and when, later, the conflict of 
theocracy with feudalism (which reached 
its height in the eleventh century) brought 
the opportunity, it instantly re-appeared. 
He, in fact, resumes the history of the 
Commune as the tale of “the struggle of 
the reborn Latin race against the descend- 
ants of the stranger.” 

The Florentine Commune was, of course, 
not the earliest instance of popular govern- 
ment in Italy. In the tenth century Pisa and 
Lucca carried on long and costly wars with the 
Moslem and with each other, while Florence 
was hardly more than a chattel of the 
Counts of Tuscany. Her separate civic life 
was, in fact, in large part due to the support 
she gave the Countess Matilda in the long 
contest with the Henrician party, and to her 
life and death struggle with the nobles of 
the Contado, whose enmity this support 
aroused. The Countess was thus un- 
consciously the godmother of Florentine 
liberty ; and, indeed, on the occasion of its 
earliest military exploit, the siege and 
destruction of Prato, she actually fought on 
their side. It is a most suggestive fact that 
after Matilda’s death, in 1115, the city con- 
tinued to make war in her name. But this 
comedy was not long kept up. The attacks 
made on the nobles of the Contado, the 
rout of the Imperial vicar at Monte Cascioli 
in 1119, the sack of Fiesole in 1125, all 
show that, with or without the name of a 
Commune, the Florentines had contrived to 
possess themselves of communal organisation. 
It is true that the first documentary evidence 
of the existence at Florence of definite 
civic rulers, as opposed to the Praesides 
appointed by the feudal superior, is not 
earlier than 1138; but the Consuls of that 
date are obviously not new creations. They 
have their duties and position fully defined. 
They are not a bit like the Scabini of the 
Lombard cities ; and though doubtless chosen 
out of the Grand or notables, and not of the 
Arti or guild folk, it is as the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people that they declare war, 
settle treaties, and administer justice. No 
exact date can be given, but they must have 
come into existence between Matilda’s death 
in 1115 and the year 1138. Clearly we 
have come a long way from the time when 
Hallam could write, that the earliest fact of 
importance connected with the city was in 


only a continuation of the civic life of Rome | 1184, when Barbarossa took from it the 





dominion of the Contado and gave it to the 
nobles. That, of course, is a somewhat mis- 
leading statement of the fact recorded ; but 
we cannot follow the Professor in his 
admirable outline of this and the other 
vicissitudes of the infant Commune. Be- 
fore, however, he takes leave of us, he 
shows us the Guelph Republic, for such in 
truth it was, fully grown to man’s estate, 
and the dominant power of Tuscany. He 
shows us, too, the soul of the Republic 
incarnate in the self-ruling guilds, gradually 
destroying every relic of feudalism in 
Florence, and making it the freest, if the 
most turbulent, city of Europe. We are not 
sure that the Professor’s view of the con- 
nexion between freedom and culture is quite 
made out; but it is so sincere and suggestive, 
and his judgment is so generally trustworthy, 
that we quote it im extenso : 


“The Florentine Commune was the centre of 
so much culture because it was also the seat of 
the largest freedom compatible with the times. 
Of this culture, the best and loveliest fruits 
are owed to the democracy; for we find in 
Arnolfo’s towers and churches, in the paintings 
of Cimabue and Giotto, as also in Dante’s 
verse, the special stamp and characteristic of 
the Florentine people. During the middle 
ages in Provence, France, Germany, and 
England, many nobles rose to literary fame, 
and, indeed, nearly all the poets of those lands 
were of the patrician birth. But Florentine 
art and? letters, constituting the most fertile 
seeds of art and letters in Italy, were essentially 
republican; many writers, and most of the 
artists, of Florence were the offspring of traders 
or labouring men.” 

We ought to mention that the translation 
is, on the whole, both accurate and spirited, 
though here and there a few outlandish 
forms like “‘ arisal”’ for “‘ rise,”’ and ‘‘ valua- 
tion” for “validity,” strike the eyes. The 
inevitable photographic illustrations are 
dotted about in the usual fashion. Among 
them is a good picture of the old Mercato 
Vecchio, now, alas! “ translated” into a 
smug Piazza, where a military band plays 
on summer evenings, and shops and cafés, 
all glass and gilding, take the place of the 
old tumble-down crook-tiled tenements of 
that dirty but delightful slum. 

After the solid meat of Prof. Villari’s 
essays, Mr. Charles Leland’s Legends of 
Florence seems the lightest, though spiciest, 
kind of hors d@euvre. It is, indeed, in some 
ways a disappointing collection, the result 
apparently of the author having started to 
write a book on Florentine folk-lore, and 
then having allowed his relics of sorcery 
and witchcraft, his spells and scongiura- 
ztont, to be elbowed out by local legends 
of comparatively modern date. The 
were, he tells us, collected mainly throug 
the same strega, Maddalena by name, 
who gave him so much assistance in 
writing Etruscan Roman Remains. She 
seems to be an incomparable coadjutrix, 
though whether she plays the part of a 
faithful ia to Mr. Leland’s Numa, or 
whether she has more of the skill that made 
Flint Jack the despair of the archaeologists, 
we are not enabled to determine. The 
stories are, it must be owned, entertaining 
enough. Mr. Leland’s dressing-gown-and- 
slippers prose is always readable, and his 
knack of turning Italian verse into English 
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metre is phenomenal. The irritating thing 
is that we never feel quite sure how much 
of each legend is old and genuine, and how 
much is recent and due to Maddalena’s gift 
of improvisation, or to Mr. Leland’s runaway 

en. In “The Three Horns of Messer 

uicciardini ’’—as he has named a kind of 
allegory, where, in return for courteous 
entertainment, three aristocratic ladies in 
black present their host with the horns of 
Poverty, Hunger, and Thirst—there is a 
curious mixture of the President of the 
Gypsy-lore Society and of Hans Breitmann. 
The Signore having praised La Poverta as 
“the mother of Industry, the grandmother 
of Health and Art,”’ Signora Sete asks if he 
has not a good word for her. This is his 
reply : 
‘* A Dio grazie—God be praised that thou art. 
For without thee I should have no wine. Nor 
do men speak in pity of any one when they 
say in a wineshop, ‘ He is thirsty enough to 
drink up the Arno.’ I remember a Venetian 
who once said, coming to a feast, ‘I would not 
take five gold zecchini for this thirst which I 
now have.’”’ 
Here, surely, if the hands are the hands of 
Esau, the voice is the voice of Jacob, or 
rather of the American gentleman that had 
a thirst upon him that he would not seil for 
five dollars. Too many of the legends are 
of this doubtful character, a large proportion 
of them being obviously local ingenuities 
or facetiae. Such are “The Pills of 
Medici,” one of the stories that have grown 
out of the famous balls on their escutcheon. 
There are several other and better ones 
from this source, but we are promised later 
on a complete collection. So, too, of the 
Onion story that explains the delicate 
blades of iron work that surmount the 
famous fanali of the Strozzi palace, and 
the legend of the Via del Proconsolo 
that springs from the palazzo non finito. 
The pity is that the writer, instead of giving 
us all the assistance that he can in the 
way of authorities and dates, takes a real 
pleasure in puzzling us. He even admits 
that much has been written up, so that, as 
he puts it,‘‘ the second-rate folk-lorist, whose 
forte consists of finding faults, may say, in 
truth, as one of his kind did in America, 
‘Mr. Leland is throughout inaccurate.’” 
It is in this spirit that the book has been 
written, and even students who do not 
claim to be even second-rate folk-lorists may 
reasonably regret it. Mr. Leland asserts 
that his collection “will help those who 
would study the spirit of history 
thoroughly”; but we are bound to say 
that it will not help them much. It will, 
however, certainly amuse them a great 
deal; and, after all, that is not a small 
thing. 

Reetnatp Hvaues. 








TEN BRINK ON SHAKSPERE, 


Shakspere. Fiinf Vorlesungen aus dem 
Nachlass von Bernhard Ten Brink. 
(Strassburg: Triibner.) 

Five Lectures on Shakspere. By Bernhard 
(Bel Translated by Julia Franklin. 

ell.) 


Tne great Dutch critic and scholar, who 
illumined Chaucer for us and illumined the 





Mysteries, died while his History of English 
Literature was still upon the threshold of 
the Elizabethan age. It is difficult to 
estimate our loss in that full and worthy 
treatment of the great problems of Shak- 
pere’s plays which he had given us every 
right to expect. Shakspere was always— 
so we learn from Ten Brink’s editor—his 
Lieblingsdichter ; and he had looked for- 
ward to the systematic study of an even 
mightier Englishman than him upon whom 
his critical reputation had already been 
won. 

Of this study the present volume contains 
at once the firstfruits and the ultimate 
vintage, in the form of five lectures delivered 
at Frankfort in the spring of 1888. The 
scheme and limits of the course did not 
permit of any untangling of vexed ques- 
tions or discussion of nice details of scholar- 
ship. To treat of Shakspere at all in 
five lectures must be primarily an exercise 
in the delicate art of renunciation. From 
the enormous mass of what might he said 
to select just what essentially must be said 
requires not only a wealth of hidden know- 
ledge, but also an artist’s sense of pro- 
portion. Ten Brink went straight to the 
heart of the matter, and took for his subject 
that central theme of the spiritual develop- 
ment of the poet. Assuming the facts as 
modern scholarship orders them, he strove 
to bring to light their real significance, to 
evoke from them the living man, and to 
explore his magical growth as thinker and 
as artist. A difficult task, indeed, and one 
on which not a few writers have already 
made shipwreck. For in that license of 
the reconstructive imagination which it 
implies, it is so easy to overstep the 
bounds, and to posit as necessary and 
inevitable elements in the evolutionary 
process influences and sentiments which are 
at best merely conjectural. ‘‘Shakspere 
must have done this,” or ‘‘ The youthful 
poet can hardly have failed to feel that” : 
these phrases have introduced so many 
impertinences from time to time, that one 
has come to greet even the legitimate use 
of them with a certain wholesome distrust. 
Rightly handled, however—and in this 
respect Ten Brink’s discretion rarely fails 
him—there is no other method of approach- 
ing the subject which provides so suggestive 
and inspiriting an introduction to the wide 
field of Shakspere study. It gives the right 
point of view, and that is half the battle. 
And it need hardly be said that Ten Brink 
has carried out his design with admirable 
skill and insight. Teutonic speculation, 
rather than Celtic picturesqueness: that, of 
course, in the nature of things one expects. 
The book is no easy reading, with its con- 
stant search after the central truth, the em- 
bracing principle, its refusal to dwell on 
particulars otherwise than as representatives 
of the general. Another—M. Taine per- 
haps, or M. Jusserand—might have woven a 
more brilliant romance of Shakspere’s life, 
have painted in brighter colours the 
dominating figure in the great Elizabethan 
oa ene ; but no other would have unveiled 
or us with so skilful and sure a hand the 
underlying secrets—or, at least, those of 
them that are communicable—of that domi- 
nation. 





Miss Franklin’s translation, so far as [ 
have been able to test it, is well done. A 
phrase omitted here and there, an abstract 
term woodenly rendered, are the limits of 
her transgression. One regrets that the 
publishers did not take the opportunity of 
including as an appendix to the volume the 
admirable study of ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” which Ten Brink contributed some 
years ago to the German Shakspere Society’s 
Jahrbuch. 

Epmunp K, Campers, 








Some Celebrated Irish Beauties of the last Cen. 
tury. By Frances Gerard. (Ward & 
Downey.) 


WueEn true stories of a past time are told by 
one who can set them forth in all the grace 
of a good literary style, they are imbued 
with a finer charm than any romance. 
These stories possess that charm in a re- 
markable degree. They make the reader 
live, as it were, in the Ireland of the 
eighteenth century—a place and a time so 
different from those of to-day, yet, for all 
the difference, so much the same where all 
the deeper elements of human nature are 
concerned. 

Miss Gerard explains in her preface that 
the record of Irish beauty being so extensive, 
she has had to leave out many who have 
every claim to admission : 

** «Tt would be,’ she tells us, ‘an endless task 
to chronicle all, therefore I have chosen 1731 as 
a starting-point, that being the time when 
social life in Ireland began again to form itself 
after the disastrous consequences of the Civil 
War of 1680. . . . To my regret I an, 
therefore, forced to exclude the Countess de 
Gramont . together with Stella and 


>>) 


Vanessa. 


Of course the very mention of Irish 
beauties at once recalls to one’s mind some 
recollection of the Gunnings, but even to 
the familiar tale of these wonderfully fair 
sisters fresh elements of interest are im- 
parted. The frontispiece, a beautiful re- 
production of an engraving in the Iveagh 
collection, National Gallery, Dublin, re- 
presents Elizabeth, Duchess of Hamilton 
and Brandon (formerly Elizabeth Gunning). 
Other illustrations of equal merit are 
interspersed through the volume, most of 
them taken from portraits in private col- 
lections: these add to the usefulnesss and 
attractiveness of the book. 

The first of the stories is that of Mary 
Molesworth, Countess of Belvedere—“ a sad 
stcry of beauty bartered for wealth and 
position ””—a transaction which, for all its 
vileness and for all the misery it involves, 
has not ceased to be enacted in our own 
time. Mary Molesworth—a mere girl, un- 
educated in the ways of the world—in 1732 
while acting in private theatricals the pari 
of Hermione in “‘ The Distressed Mother,” 
had, in an evil hour, attracted the admira- 
tion of Colonel Rochford, afterwards create¢ 
Earl of Belvedere. Although he was, a 
we are told, young and handsome, “ anc 
more elegant in his manners than Irish 
country gentlemen were at that period,” 
and was, moreover, ‘“‘a courtier and 4 
favourite with George the Second,” there 
must have been something repulsive about 
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the man—some outward sign of his hard 
and cruel nature, for the girl showed towards 
him a nervous dread and an evident dislike. 
She was, however, coerced into the marriage 
by her friends, for “in the last century 
there was no revolt of the daughters.” 
The marriage took place in 1736. The union 
from first to last was productive of un- 
happiness. There were frequent quarrels and 
estrangements, and Lord Belvedere spent 
most of his time in London, apart from his 
wife. Itis neither expedient nor necessary 
to enter into the full details of the lady’s 
falseness. Her fault was certainly a grave 
one: an intrigue with her husband’s brother, 
residing in the neighbourhood with his wife 
and family. But I must take exception to 
the statement that 

“the punishment he [Lord Belvedere] inflicted 
upon his erring wife was too severe, when we 
take into account the provocation he had 
received, together with the -stiicter views then 
prevailing as to the treatment of a wife’s 
infidelity.” 

What was the punishment referred to in 
the above passage? It was a prolonged 
torture far worse than death. At the time 
when Lord Belvedere first discovered his 
wife’s falseness, he had just completed 
a new mansion, which was to supersede 
Gaulstown as a family seat. Here he fixed 
his own residence and that of his children. 

“In the old and gloomy mansion of Gauls- 
town he kept his wife shut up, deprived of all 
intercourse with the outer world, and watched 
by a staff of trusty retainers. At the time of 
her incarceration she was barely twenty-six 
years old. The death of Lord Belvedere at last 
gave her release. During these years her 
father had died without seeing her; her son 
had married ; she herself had become a wreck— 
her features haggard, her hair white; her face 
wore a wild, scared look, and her voice had 
sunk almost to a whisper. She was dressed in 
the fashion of the day at the time she quitted 
the world thirty years before.” 

From this record of terrible revenge 
one turns with relief to the narrative 
of Eleanor Ambrose, whom her devoted 
admirer, Lord Chesterfield, has so felici- 
tously described as ‘‘ A Dangerous Papist.” 
Chesterfield, who, like many another before 
and since, had been sent to Ireland for the 
purpose of quieting the country, on return- 
ing to London had a quiet conversation 
with George II. on the then pressing Irish 
topic : the constant serious quarrels between 
the Protestant and Catholic elements in 
society. Chesterfield declared, at that time, 
that ‘it was poverty and not Popery that 
the country had to fear, adding that for his 
part he had found but one dangerous 
Papist. 

“*Who? What? 
nquisitive monarch. 

“*She is a beautiful young lady,’ returned 
‘hesterfield ; ‘the brightness of her eyes and 
the charms of her conversation are indeed 
verilous,’ ” 

‘The Dangerous Papist,” whose history 
) perhaps the most charming in the whole 
plume, added to ‘‘seductive eyes, dazzling 
complexion,” and graceful figure the deeper 
= of a refined wit and a cultivated 
aind. 

AIt isfone of the most subtle and entrancing 
charms of literature that by its aid the 


Where is he ?’ asked the 








barriers of space and time can be over- 

assed; and one can not only visit in 
imagination distant places, but even distant 
ages. Thus, in the biographies of the 
Gunnings, the reader breathes the very 
atmosphere of Ireland in the eighteenth 
century. The Irish “‘ Bucks ” and “‘ Bullies” 
to whom we are introduced were an ex- 
aggerated copy of the ‘‘ Fellows of fire” 
described in Steele’s essays. They fought 
more frequently and drank far harder than 
their English brethren. Imbued with false 
notions of hospitality, they squandered their 
patrimony on expensive wines, which flowed 
like water from their cellars. These were 
the days in which much ingenuity was 
‘expended upon expedients to compel men 
to drink to excess: the decanter with a 
round bottom, which could never stand by 
itself, but had to be constantly passed from 
hand to hand; the barricade of broken 
bottles to prevent egress from the dining- 
room of the guests, who had each one 
removed his boots before sitting down to 
table. But, through all this era of drinking, 
gambling, duelling, and other excesses, there 
was always the one redeeming element—the 
admiration of female beauty. The beautiful 
women of the eighteenth century were 
worthy of men’s devotion. The stories of the 
Gunnings, of Maria Countess of Coventry, 
of Elizabeth Duchess of Hamilton and 
Argyll and other members of the same 
family, are romances to be read with 
delight again and again. 

And rare Peg Woffington, upon whose 
vices one cannot look sternly, counter- 
balanced as they are by a hundred virtues, 
how admirably is her oft-told tale retold. 
We follow with delight all the vicissitudes 
of her chequered career, until, finally, her 
position as a great actress is assured. 
What a delicious frankness there is in 
her confession: “I like men better than 
women, as the latter only talk silks and 
scandal.” We have a modern Sibyl to lead 
us backwards over the ways of time, 
through the narrow streets of old Dublin. 
Standing in Smoke-alley, we see a stately 
procession wending its way in the direction 
of the theatre; seven or eight carriages, 
containing the Viceregal party. 


‘‘Soldiers and a band receive them at the 
colonnade of thetheatre. The houseis crowded 
to the roof, the state boxes, thrown into one, 
and set off with mirrors, chandeliers, draperies. 
The manager, habited in a court suit, and 
holding a pair of candles, leads the way, and 
the Viceroy, surrounded by a brilliant staff, 
and in a blaze of scarlet and gold, enters, the 
whole house standing while the national 
anthem is sung.” 


The great actress is treated to a shout of 
applause as she makes her bow: a shout 
from the Trinity College boys in the gallery 
—‘the gods,” as they are called. A 
similar shout of triumph, followed by a 
‘* round of heels,” heralds the entrance of 
some ‘‘ standard beauty” of the day. All 
are gone: the beau, with his affected gait, 
and his formal bow to the painted and 
patched beauty, whom he assists to descend 
from her chair; the howling ballad-singers; 
the linkboys running to and fro. Alas, 
poor beaux; poor beauties! Ye have passed 
away just as surely as the ballad-singer 





in the street, and the beggar full of sores 
and misery ! 

Among the admirers of Peg Woffington 
mention is made of a certain gay Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, who was a keen 
—_ of the drama. In another portion 
of the work the passion for private amateur 
theatricals is mentioned: “ The native is, 
in fact, always‘acting: at all times, and in 
every social corner of Irish life, we find 
amateur stages set up.” It may be in- 
teresting to notice that among the professors 
of Dublin University at the present day the 
same tastes prevail. Very recently we have 
had a performance of amateur theatricals 
in the Provost’s house, some of the leading 
parts being taken by the fair daughters of 
one of our most distinguished professors. 
Our venerable Provost himself, though a 
totally different type of man from the some- 
what volatile Dr. Andrews, may frequently 
be seen in the stalls of a Dublin theatre. 

One statement is made by Miss Gerard, 
from which we beg respectively to differ : 
“There can be no question,” she declares, 
‘that the women of the last century possessed 
more of actual beauty of the highest order 
than is to be found among the belles of our 
day. There is no lack of pretty faces, but the 
beauty of the highest order is rare.” 

Let no one believe such a statement: the 
beauty of woman in Ireland and elsewhere 
is not on the wane. The guest at a Drawing 
Room in Dublin Castle, during the office of 
any ee Viceroy in our own time, may see 
as much and as perfect beauty as the soul of 
man could desire. Ireland still suffers more 
from poverty than from popery, but there 
are admitted to St. Patrick Hall at least 
one or two ‘‘ dangerous papists.”’ 

Grorce Newcomen. 








“Great Epvucarors.”—Abelard: and the 
Origin and Early History of Universities. 
By Gabriel Compayré ; Herbart: and the 
Herbartians. By Charles de Garmo, 
(Heinemann. ) 


M. Compayriéi is an acknowledged authority 
on educational matters. is Histoire 
Critique des Doctrines de VU Education on 
France depuis le XVI* Siecle received the 
distinction of being crowned by the French 
Academy and by the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences. He has edited 
Montaigne and Condorcet; he has trans- 
lated Locke. Further, ha has written on 
the theory of education, including works on 
the intellectual and moral evolution of the 
child and on psychology applied to educa- 
tion. 

With such credentials in the study of both 
the history and the theory of education, 
much is to be expected from M. Compayré 
in his treatment of so suggestive a subject 
as the early history of the universities. 
The material for consideration is extensive. 
Denifle, Viriville, Lacroix, Crevier, Raumer, 
Mullinger, and many others provide ample 
scope. Almost every university has its 
historian. Amid such an array it is 
gratifying to find that, when M. Compayré 
comes to work out his account, the name of 
Prof. Laurie is constantly to be found 
cited—showing that, small as is its size 
and modest its pretensions, Prof, Laurie 
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has, years ago, made an English investi- 
gation which, on the whole, in spite 
of more recent accumulation of material, 
is essentially sound. Why, then, should 
M. Compayré write a book somewhat 
similar in size on the same subject? The 
answer is, that the treatment is different. 
Dr. Laurie took typical developments— 
Oxford, Paris, Bologna, and so on; but 
M. Compayré enters into an inquiry as to 
the general causes of the rise of the univer- 
sities. He discusses the privileges obtained 
from emperors and popes. He generalises 
so far as he can in connexion with nations 
and faculties, the government of univer- 
sities, and the system of graduation. He 
investigates the course of study and the 
methods of teaching in the different 
faculties. Finally, he treats very sug- 
gestively of the general spirit and influence 
of the early universities. 

Points on which M. Compayré particu- 
larly insists, and which have a special in- 
terest, are the democratic organisation of 
the universities and the analogy between 
their origin and that of merchant and trade 
guilds. 

The spirit of the earlier universities shows 

itself as a contrast to the severe restraints 
of the monasteries. 
‘** All there was of good in monastic rules, the 
common life of convents, the constant contact 
between many minds devoted to the same work 
and persuing the same end, all the advantages 
pertaining to intellectual association, were to 
be found in the university, itself a convent 
after its own fashion, but a convent enfran- 
chised and restored to liberty.” 


Living together as the students did, they 
were Be by the bonds of association, in 
mutual benefit societies, in allegiance to 
their teachers, and according to their nations. 
Moreover, the entire body of students had 
to take oaths to preserve and defend the 
interests of the university. When any 
member of the university died, the entire 
body of students and professors were obliged 
to attend the funeral. 

So far did the democratic spirit prevail that 
students sometimes elected and paid their 
own professors. The sum paid was often 
fixed a free contract between master and 
pupil. ‘‘ Toward 1309, those who gave the 
morning instruction charged each pupil one 
franc. In 1450, masters demanded a crown 
for the explanation and repetition of the 
books required for the baccalaureate.” 
Such a system was exceedingly precarious 
for teachers ; and happier times came when 
fixed salaries were Taio from general 
university revenue, from the town treasury, 
or from the generosity of princes. The poor- 
ness of payment of the teachers necessarily 
led to dependence of the teacher on the 
student, and this to a cheapening of exami- 
nation and a lowering of thestandard. But, 
throughout the early history of the univer- 
sities, it is clear that the university existed 
for students, and the professors for the 
students ; and not vice versa. 

M. Compayré follows Prof. Laurie in his 
highly suggestive analogy of university 
constitution with that of craft and merchant 
guilds ; 

“The trial for the mastership by public dis- 


the other masters, was analogous to the chef 
@euvre that the aspirant to the mastership of 
a craft had to submit to the judgment of the 
jurors of his craft.” 
M. Compayré might have added, in his 
treatment of the subject of early degrees, 
that mastership in a faculty implied two 
things—first, knowledge ; second, ability to 
teach. So does history repeat itself. To- 
day, there is a movement towards the train- 
ing of teachers. Early in the course of 
universities, no man could be a Magister 
Artium without having undergone the 
training in teaching considered desirable 
after being admitted to the bachelor’s stage. 
While training to teach must thus be re- 
garded as an academic subject of the oldest 
standing, a defect in the course of the 
master’s life is pointed out by M. Compayré 
with much acuteness : 


‘‘Who does not comprehend,” he says, ‘‘ that 
the master’s spirit would have been enlarged, 
their authority augmented, and their pedagogic 
influence increased,” 

if there had not been the restriction of 
celibacy? 

**Can we believe, for example, that the rude 
and severe discipline of the rod would have 
been kept up so long in the schools if the 
masters of these schools had had their own 
children as pupils ? ” 

M. Compayré’s book will by many readers 
be preferred to that of Dr. de Garmo, on 
account of its subject. But it would be 
unjust not to point out certain other con- 
siderations in the comparison. The history of 
universities is of more general interest than 
the doctrines of Herbart; it is a subject 
which has been investigated with much 
detail, whereas Herbartianism is an “‘ ism,” 
and for that very reason is likely to repel 
rather than attract. Dr. de Garmo, however, 
has done real service to education in writing 
this book. In about 250 pages he has made 
known the chief educational doctrines of 
Herbart, and has given information with 
respect to the continuators of that school of 
thought not easily to be found elsewhere, and 
of the first importance for those who wish to 
understand German pedagogic thought. It 
is not too much to say that Herbart is at 
once the most profound and the most in- 
spiring of German writers on education, 
and, indeed, the most illuminative and 
powerful philosophical educationist of 
modern times. If educational theory can 
justify itself, it can only be by a searching 
philosophical inquiry such as that of 
Herbart. With the exception of Mr. and 
Mrs. Felkins’ edition of Herbart’s Science of 
Education, to which they have prefixed an 
exhaustive introduction, there is scarcely a 
book on Herbart to be found in English. Dr. 
de Garmo, therefore, deserves warm thanks 
for supplying the English reader with a 
clear and attractive account of Herbart. In 
the first part he deals with Herbart’s 
contribution to education; in the second, | 
with the extension and application of | 
Herbart’s ideas in Germany (giving accounts 
of Ziller, Stoy, Rein, and Lange); and 
a third part treats of Herbartian ideas in 
America. This third part ought to rouse 
English schoolmasters who treat the study 
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Era in Education.” Nor is it altogether g 
mistaken idea of the significance of Her. 
bartianism, as disclosed within the last few 
months in the United States. In that 
country, a representative committee of 
fifteen made a report on the subjects of 
instruction in elementary schools. Some 
suggestive changes were advised, as, for 
instance, an extension of the teaching of 
English—as the basis of the humanities—at 
the expense of elaborated arithmetic. But 
the scheme of studies was not philosophically 
based. There was not a distinct reference 
to Herbart. Speaker after speaker spoke of 
this omission, and one expressed the feelings 
of many when he said, ‘‘To construct a 
scheme of education without building on 
the foundation of Herbart is like playing 
the play of ‘ Hamlet’ with Hamlet left out.” 
Yet neither the elementary nor the secondary 
schoolmasters of England, as a whole, know 
even the name of the man who seems so all. 
important to their American cousins. Dr. 
de Garmo’s book will be an excellent intro- 
duction for those who care to learn. 
Foster Watson, 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Convict Ship. By W. Olark Russell. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Myrtle and Ivy. By J. A. Bridges. In 
2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


The Impregnable City. By Max Pemberton. 
(Cassells. ) 


Zoraida, By William Le Queux. (Tower 
Publishing Co.) 

Castlehill. By James Hebblethwaite, 
(Allenson.) 

Vanna. By Mark McClellan. (Fisher 


Unwin.) 
A Fatal Step. By Gem. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Woodrup’s Dinah. By Mrs. Stevenson. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


Spunyarn. By N. J. Preston. 
Long & Co.) 
Ciever and, in its way, honest pot-boiling, 
with just a touch of Smollett to give the 
whole the air of reality: that is the truth, 
and the whole truth, about Zhe Convict Ship. 
One can see, after a hasty glance at each 
of the three volumes which constitute this 
portentous yarn, how they could have all 
been condensed. Never surely was a drama 
of human life put on the stage in which the 
waits between the acts were so outrageous. 
You are y on the outlook for 
what will come next, and morally certain— 
at all events when you are on board the 
convict ship — what it will be. It is, 
for example, perfectly clear that there 
will be a rising among the convicts, 
that Captain Tom Butler, from being the 
victim of scoundrels, will become their 
leader, and that all the good people will 
escape. Yet there are many soundly 
drawn characters and even some effective 
incidents in Zhe Convict Ship. Marian 
Johnstone makes an admirable modern 
Viola: slow to fall in love, but, when she 
does come under the fatal spell, ready to 
do and suffer anything for the man she 
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is managed with all Mr. Clark Russell’s 
well-known skill and delicacy. Her lover, 
Tom Butler, is quite worthy of her. He 
allows himself, perhaps, to get too em- 
bittered by the cruel fate which places 
him at the mercy of two villains, and 
brings about his condemnation—though 
he is perfectly innocent—for scuttling a 
ship. When, too, he gets his enemies into 
his hands, his vengeance is a trifle sug- 
gestive of the cat playing with the mouse. 
Yet, when he is at his best morally, as when 
he dominates the convicts who are to some 
extent at his mercy, he shows himself a 
really noble fellow. Bates, the loyal mate, 
makes a very good understudy in magnan- 
imity to Butler. It is hardly necessary to 
say that many of the scenes in The Convict 
Ship are daringly effective. The escape to 
the island of Tristan D’Acunha, and the 
introduction of the good Peter Green, are 
indeed strokes of realism which are scarcely 
justifiable; and the turning up at the 
eleventh hour of the villains Rotch and 
Nodder, expressly to clear the character of 
Butler, involves too large a draft upon the 
imagination. The uprising of the convicts, 
their carnival of alcoholisation, and the 
escape of Tom and Marian from them, are 
all admirable in their way, and in no way 
overdone. A word, too, should be said for 
the prize-fighter Barney. He supplies the 
comic element in the story, and very good 
knockabout business it is. But Mr. Clark 
Russell should have refrained from the 
Dickensian trick of making Barney speak 
through his nose. 


There is a great deal of conscientious 
old-fashioned—very old-fashioned—literary 
work in Myrtle and Ivy. But what with 
long descriptions of scenery and horses, 
and little sermons by the way, the middle 
of the second volume is reached—most 
happily there are not three volumes—before 
the reader wakes up to find that he is in the 
heart of a story, and it is still farther on 
before we have anything in the way of an 
incident—a homicide that looks very like a 
murder. Mr. Bridges has a most provok- 
ingly leisurely way of doing everything. 
Thus, it is at the nineteenth page of his first 
volume that he allows his heroine, Alice 
Pemberton, to put in an appearance; 
and then he takes a page to describe 
her, although we learn from it little 
more than that ‘‘her face was a sensitive 
and refined one,” that “‘her flexible lips 
were fond of adapting themselves to a smile 
that was almost always good-natured,” that 
“she had the merriest blue eyes with dark 
lashes,” and that ‘‘she was dressed in a 
dark blue habit which almost swept the 
ground.” Alice is only twelve, and she is 
—  — by Tom, who is her escort 
and her lover. And then they come 
across Tom’s rival, a moody, handsome 
boy, Moses Samuelson by name, and 
the son of a banker. All three jog along 
comfortably through the first volume. Then 
Tom goes abroad, to come back and find, 
of course, that Moses Samuelson has 
succeeded in appropriating Alice, and that 
he is a great scoundrel in almost every 


talk far too much. And yet it has a certain 
rambling, roomy look which is not unenjoy- 
able; and the author manifestly does know 
the turf. 


There is none of the magic of Stevenson, 
and scarcely any of the special strength 
even of Mr. Rider Haggard, in Zhe Jmpreg- 
nable City. Yet, in point of mere readability 
and ingenuity in plot-construction, it may 
be compared with Zreasure Island and King 
Solomon's Mines. The spiriting away of 
Irwin Trevenna, the doctor without a practice, 
and with nothing but an article in the Lancet 
on anaemia of the brain to recommend him, 
the arrival at the Impregnable City, its 
defence against enemies without and 
traitors within—all these things are worked 
in the familiar ‘‘ breathless” style, Count 
Andrea, the founder of the Impregnable 
City, is arather too impossible demigod : he 
has not only the heart of a Gordon, a 
Tolstoi, or a Jean Valjean, but he has also 
the managing faculty of the Machiavelli, 
not of legend but of history. The love- 
making between Count Andrea’s daughter 
and the doctor who comes to the rescue is a 
trifle tame. Zhe Impregnable City is, how- 
ever, as absorbing a story of its kind as has 
been published for sometime. Adam Monk, 
as a refreshing and inspiring study in 
modern chivalry, would redeem a much 
worse book than this. 


There is an abundance of adventure and 
intrigue and slaughter in Zoraida, and 
perhaps a superabundance of “ languorous 
graces” and ‘“‘ sensuously beautiful heads ” 
and ‘‘ white scented bosoms.” Nor can 
there be any question as to the complicated 
character of the mystery of the Crescent of 
Glorious Wonders, the unravelling of which 
is the excuse for the book, and the duty of 
its hero. Indeed, Mr. Le Queux has set 
before the public a problem which it 
will probably take three readings of his 
work to solve. But the volume as a 
whole gives the impression of unlimited 
energy and capacity for invention; it would 
certainly be hard to beat the linked cruelty 
long drawn out of Hadji Absalom’s o_o 
band and their pet serpent in the first 
chapters. The subordinate story of the 
Frenchman, Octave Suzanne, and the 
murderer, who has married the woman of 
his affections, is rather put into the shade 
by the rush and splendour of Zoraida’s 
romance ; but it is undoubtedly well told. 


There is a good deal of fairly spirited 
fighting of various kinds, and yet more 
of very inferior poetry in Castlehill, which 
looks like a boy’s first attempt at the 
writing of a novel. In order that the 
fighting may be as varied, and the poetry 
also as bad as possible, the leading 
characters move from the one hemi- 
sphere to the other. For the rest, 
Frank and Maud and Colonel Poynings 
make as good a boy and girl lover and 

apa as need be, and the vindictive 
Mrs John has some redeeming points 
about her. She might at least have made 
an average mischief-making mother-in- 
law. And then Frank and Maud “ lived 





conceivable respect. There is hardly any- 
thing in the story that is not far too long- 
drawn out, hardly anybody that does not 


again the earth-life, putting aside those 
great unsolvable questions which, after all 
is said and done, is the best and sanest 


thing to do while we are on the earth.” It 
would have been a still better and saner 
thing to have refrained from publishing 
Castlehill. Such a book it would be 
altogether cruel to criticise. 


Mr. Mark McClellan has written a short 
novel, the chief scenes of which are laid in 
Scotland about the middle of last century. 
But it would obviously be incorrect to 
describe Vanna as a Scotch story; for there 
is nothing that is peculiarly Northern 
in incident or character, although the 
dialect, when confined to ejaculations 
like ‘*Wheesht! Wheesht!” is unim- 
eachable. A good deal more might 
ave been made of the girl with the out- 
landish name who gives a title to the 
book—at least as much as Mr. Black made 
of his Daughter of Heth. Her tragedy, of 
misplaced love and early death, is dis- 
appointing, and indeed almost paltry. Mr. 

cClellan has a fair amount of the ordinary 
orthodox material for a Scotch story—a 
manse, a Mr. Patrick the laird, a Dr. David, 
whose degree indicates his profession—but 
he cannot be said to have made much of them. 
His style, however, is simplicity itself ; his 
sentences are very nearly as short as those 
of Erasmus or of Mr. Froude; and his 
classical quotations, which are not too 
numerous, are beyond reproach. 


There are so many fatal steps in the series 
of tableaux to which ‘“‘ Gem” has given the 
title of Zhe Fatal Step that it would prob- 
ably be rash to say which has the dubious 
honour of supplying it with a title. Most 
probably it is Lieutenant Dudley’s marriage 
to Ethel, daughter to “ Sir George Harrison, 
Bart.” It is, at all events, the cause of all 
the other fatal steps: Ethel’s flirtation 
with Gerald St. Aubyn, amounting really, 
if not formally, to infidelity, that 
wretched creature’s desperate and almost 
innumerable attempts to murder the man 
he has injured, his well-merited death, 
and Dudley’s madness. The best that can 
be said of Zhe Fatal Step is that it is not 
quite the worst or most ungrammatical of 
railway ‘‘ shockers.” 


Woodrup’s Dinah is a delightful study— 
vigorous and yet quite unpretentious—in 
rustic scenery and rustic love and jealousy. 
Dinah Woodrup and Will Ormrod are 
engaged to be married; and this, it is 
decided by the different authorities in 
Nidderdale, is altogether as it should be, 
for “she was dark, with a bewitching 
radiance of colour, smile, and eyes, and a 
knack at alternating effectively between 
demureness and sauciness,” while ‘‘ he was 
tall, well-made, and lingy; the fairness of 
his skin was browned by the weather, and 
he wore an easy, self-assured air.” But 
Will has a temper, and gets incensed 
because Barrington, a ‘‘dressed-up monkey” 
from London, indicates his admiration for 
Dinah. He even goes the length of trying 
to murder the man whom, quite causelessly, 
he imagines to be a rival. His better self 
asserts himself, and a kind Providence 
allows him tosave Barrington’s life. Then, 
of course, he returns to Dinah, ‘‘and she 
ran and flung herself into his arms and 
sobbed. But before she went again she 








had laughed. And Mrs, Barrington came 
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across the fields that evening and kissed 
her.” That is all. Woodrup’s Dinah is 
undoubtedly a “homespun” story, as it 
professes to be, and it is absolutely free 
from the affectations that are associated with 
so much of present-day fiction. But if it 
is simple, it is also strong—an “ idyll” in 
the best sense. The studies of the leadin 
characters are in their way perfect; an 
the book is full of country air. 


Spunyarn is a collection of slight, even 
thin, but not absolutely unreadable, sea 
stories. After the strong meat of Mr. 
Stevenson and Mr, Kipling, after even the 
always satisfactory joint of Mr. Clark 
Russell, Mr. Preston’s rations appear very 
poor fare indeed. There is, indeed, only 
one of the chapters in Spunyarn that, re- 
garded simply as a story, is not below the 
average. This is “‘ Burnt out at Sea,” 
which has indubitably the merit of realism, 
if not quite of reality. Mr. Preston’s ideas 
of jocularity, as embodied in such stories as 
‘‘ Mr. Allerton’s Yachting Trip” and ‘ Mr. 
Nicolby Senior v. the Jokers,” are very 
simple. His grammar, however, might have 
been very much worse. 

Wittram Wattace. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Poems. By John B. Tabb. (John Lane.) 
It has been our task to examine a t 
number of the books of verse which have 
issued from the press in the course of the last 
twelve months. By some we have been dis- 
gusted, by some delighted; but as one fine 
verse more than redeems twenty that are 
valueless, it is evident that our fate has not 
been wholly unkind, for all the world knows 
that several new volumes (reprints are not 
included) full of worth have been published 
within the year. One of the notable inter- 
national civilities of the day is an increased 
cordiality between English and foreign, pub- 
lishers. Asa result of this the author/has a 
larger influence. The ditty new to London is 
conned in New York on the day of its publica- 
tion in England. And it may be safely 
presumed that no book which deserves 
attention on both sides of the Atlantic fails to 
obtain it. Such a book is Mr. Tabb’s Poems. 
This small volume is full of snatches of song, 
some of which are exceedingly beautiful. The 
author is not of those who believe that poetical 
fame can only be won by inflicting upon 
readers a metrical example of longitude. 
Brevity is the chief rule of his method, and 
there is not a single poem in his collection 
which uses as many as forty lines. It is, of 
course, possible, and even probable, that Mr. 
Tabb has got some of his short pieces 
by the process of first writing more than the 
final number of verses. It so often happens 
that one verse is nothing more than an un- 
necessary adjunct to a former stanza. When 
such a verse is deleted, the poem gains in 
strength: the ideas are closer together; the 
attention of a reader is more easily compelled. 
Although there is much to be thankful for in 
Mr. Tabb’s quatrains and sonnets, it is by the 
first section of his book that we are most 
charmed. That elaborate care in workman- 
ship has been bestowed upon each poem is more 
than plain, but in nearly every instance the 
idea treated was worth the effort expended. 
Mr. Tabb is never extravagant, and all his 
effects are gained by legitimate means. The 

ts who rave gloriously, tossing a rainbow 


exuberance. In the number of these Mr. Tabb 
must not be counted. When he dares, he dares 
inreason. He over-accentuates neither gravit, 
nor jollity. At all points he masters himself. 
In black he is not too gloomy, in motley he is 
not too gay. Here isan example of seriousness, 
entitled ‘‘ Enshrined ” : 
** Come quickly in and close the door, 
For none hath entered here’ before, 
The secret chamber set apart 
Within the cloister of the heart. 
** Tread softly! ’Tis the Holy Place 
Where memory meets face to face 
A sacred sorrow, felt of yore, 
But sleeping now for evermore. 
** Tt cannot die ; for naught of pain, 
Its fleeting vesture, doth remain : 
Behold upon the shrouded eye 
The seal of immortality ! 
** Love would not wake it, nor efface 
of one ab . 
Since e’en the calm of heaven were less, 
Untouched of human tenderness.”’ 
ag here is a delightful instance of delicate 
un: 
** THE TAX-GATHERER. 


*** And pray, who are you?’ 
Said the violet blue 
To the Bee, with surprise 
At his wonderful size 
In her eye-glass of dew. 
‘*¢T, madam,’ quoth he, 
Ama publican Bee, 
Collecting the tax 
On honey and wax ; 
Have you nothing for me?’ ”’ 
Lovers of poetry have no choice but to find 
room on their shelves for Mr. Tabb’s book. 


Poems. By Louis H. Victory. (Elliot 
Stock.) It may be granted at once that Mr. 
Louis Victory has thoughts which deserve to 
be printed and considered. So much is certain. 
It is not so certain, however, that, in so far as 
his philosophical speculations are concerned, he 
has followed wisdom in adopting verse for his 
means of utterance. In living his life, Mr. 
Victory smarts under his sense of ignorance: he 
is mocked by glimpses of the eternal truth, 
baffled by hints of interpretation, elated one 
moment, cast down the next. He would know 
‘all or nothing. Better an unquestioning 
existence as protoplasm, than a state in which 
he is forced to be interrogative continually, 
without the least chance of obtaining answers. 
This is what he wishes to say, and we quote 
the sonnet in which he voices his discontent. 
He calls it by the rather formidable name of 
‘**Impeditive Virility ” : 

** Hence! soul-im , 8ex-bestowing flesh 
And let mine — quintessentialI 
Rejoice in glories that are held on High 

For souls that burst mortality’s curs’d mesh. 

Or stay ! but tell me why are you so nesh ? 

hese | not a lightless , that my soul-eye 
Might ne’er view flashes of eternity, 

Whose visions do but make me crave afresh ? 

“* Reticulated cell, Virility ! 

I would that I might cast thee, and so sail 
Where vast Elysian — never fail ; 

Or else relucent God-light never see. 

**Oh ! let me sink in hells of ebon night, 

Or wrap me round with Heaven’s eternal light.” 

There is no poetry in this sonnet ; nor is there 

any in ‘‘ Soul Perturbating Mimicry,” the first 

verse of which we give below: 

**In quintessential triviality 

Of flesh, for four fleet years a she-soul 

£. 


Oft unpremeditatively I knelt 
In ? ams where compel this thought-refining 


e, 
To sun me in the God-light mystery, 
That I, love-chained, and beauty-pinioned, felt 





in one direction and a et in another, very 
often disguise literary vices under the cloak of 


Flashed from her, hieroglyphically spelt 
Like gifts that fall from white usterity : 





Mr. Victory cannot be too strongly urged to 
make an end of this sort of mein. If 
some of the poems in a lighter vein did not 
show promise, we should not feel moved to im- 
press upon the author our extreme dislike of his 
work when he allows it to be wong a ugly. 
When he is composing triolets, . Victory 
must remember that the chief essential is music. 
The trifle must flow beautifully, or it offends at 
once. ‘Troll me some Eden-tune,” with its 
compound words and evil rhyme, is exactly the 
kind of triolet to avoid: 
** Troll me some Eden-tune 
To charm away the flesh-fly, Grief, 
That eats me all to ruin ! 
Troll me some Eden-tune, 
Born far beyond the moon— 
Weird strain to woo Relief: 
Troll me some Eden-tune 
To charm away the flesh-fly, Grief!” 


A Book of Words. By A. A. 8. (Archibald 
Constable.) Not once or twice a week, but 
many times, we hear it said that one of the 
chief objections to the age in which we live is 
the lack of high spirits. Against nothing and 
nobody are accusations so freely e as 
against our age, because chivalrous back- 
biters are not afraid of tart responses. We 
are sure to get into a tangle when the young 
a refuse to see any virtue in the 

ollery of middle-aged gentlemen, and 
middle aged gentlemen cannot away with the 
waggeries of the younger humorists. It is 
mightily difficult to tickle the elderly rib in 
these days, though this is no proof that fine 
fun is dead. On the part of the older jesters 
it must be said that the nose of the stripling 
too readily turns up when they set their traps 
for laughter. We do not know whether the 
author of A Book of Words belongs to the camp 
of the seniors or that of the juniors; but we 
do know that these opponents had better 
declare an armistice, and employ the 
time of peace by reading together 
the best half a dozen poems in this 
small volume. Surely they can smile in union 
at the ‘‘ Lines on (and off) an Italian Mule,” 
at ‘‘ Bric-a-Brac,” at ‘‘ Whit-Monday” (a 
Bank-holiday impression in the style of Walt 
Whitman), at “A Lady’s Shoe.” This last 
piece is capital nonsense. A wiseacre of Bile, 
who professes to read character from boot- 
heels, is delightfully satirised. According to 
the discoverer of this system, the owner of 
heels that are worn down on the inside is 
irresolute and retiring; those worn on the 
outside denote that the wearer is an enthusiast, 
but if a lady’s shoes suffer in this way she is 
‘‘perhaps an adventuress.” In the verses 
quoted below a rather hackneyed phrase is 
made the subject of some entertaining stanzas : 


** ANOTHER STORY. 


“ The other night (’twas afte: dark) 
I sauntered home close by the park— 
The moon shone full in all her glory ; 
I’d just been dining out with Joe— 
He was ‘sent down,’ because you know 
However, thet’s another story ! 
‘© We'd had a very festive time, 
Discussing, in a style sublime, 
Wine, songs, and women con amore ! 
Joe always was a trifle wild— 
He ran away, when quite a child, 
With Mies . . . Oh! ¢hat’s another story ! 
** Perhaps I’d better start again ! 
Let’s see, where wasI? . . . Oh, Park-lane! 
(The trees were whice with rime and hoary.) 
Alas! ten years ago ’twas there 
I asked Hypatia if she’d care 
Tobe . . . Oh! that’s another story ! 


** Well, as I gaily strolled along, 
Chanting a Bacchanalian song 
(Excuse the ‘ shop’) rotundo ore — 
That phrase sonia me of a joke 


I le (ev’n now it makes me choke !)— 
Oh, hang it! that’s another story !”’ 
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In not a few instances the author’s love of fun 
is keener than his sense of rhythm ; but as kis 
lapses from satisfactory workmanship are few 
and far between, it would be churlish to insist 
upon them. 


The Suicide at Sea. By E. C. H. (Bliss, 
Sands, & Foster.) Between the covers of this 
slender volume of verse there are only eight 

ms, the longest of which does not use more 
than two hundred lines. It is evident that 
the author has been careful to set forth his 
best. To our thinking he has succeeded ; for 
every poem contains a notable passage, every 
page carries something of charm. The tone of 
the book is grave ; its teaching is that we should 
show a valiant front to all the doubts and 
difficulties of life, keeping the bright face, 
cherishing the warm heart, believing that we 
are commanded from hour to hour to grow in 
spiritual stature. The author’s method of 
composition is devoid of all ostentation. It is 
simplicity itself; and though a beautiful 
novelty in the choice of epithets is by no 
means uncommon, the reader is never shocked 
by audacious innovations. The verse flows 
musically and quietly, and the more it is read 
the more it reveals good qualities. It is not 
easy to choose a fragment for quotation, since 
all of the eight poems ought to be judged as 
wholes; but the following excerpt from ‘‘ Lines 
Written Abroad ”’ will surely be a proof that we 
have not been guilty of exaggeration : 


‘* Thou and I for many a day, 
Care, have trudged the self-same way. 
Fast com ions, I and thou, 
Like the bullock and the plough. 
I could toil, butat my back 
Thou wert coming in the track ; 
All the fruit my labour bare 
To force a furrow for the share. 
Hard fellowship—rough constancy— 
Like one that all too faithfully 
Clings in ill days, yet hath no art 
To put an unction to the heart, 
But coming often speaks alone 
In dull reproach’s numbing tone, 
So Cure, as youth and fortune fly, 
As time writes records at the eye, 
More oft, an uninvited guest, 
Thou comest not to be —* 
And with the privilege of kin, 
Who liftthe latch, and pass within 
Unchecked, the straight way thou dost find 
Into the chambers of the mind.” 


The simile that is contained in the fourth 
line is admirable for its intensity and its brevity. 
NoRMAN GALE. 








BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 


The Ancient Boectians: Their Character and 
Culture, and their Reputation. By W. R. 
Roberts. (Cambridge: University Press.) 
Prof. Roberts has set himself to question a 
verdict of old standing and to uproot the 
proverb, Bowrla és, to which the indiscretion of 
Pindar has given such currency. The 
Boeotians, he thinks, have had less than justice 
done them, and he would fain carry further 
the view of Preuss (Quaest. Boeot., p. 26): 
“Eos non ita a cultu et humanitate afuisse.” 
It was right that the attempt to rehabilitate 
the people of Boeotia should be made, if any 
man thought it could be made with a chance of 
success. But it does not turn out well. With 
all his zeal, Mr. Roberts can find very little to 
say for his clients. We express no opinion of 
our own on the matter. There is not evidence 
enough for us to talk about ‘‘ Boeotian swine,” 
but there is certainly also not evidence to make 
us deny that Boeotians were swine. The 
incident is closed; we can never know any 
more about it ; and we must be content to say, 
“This is what somebody said, and what various 
people repeated, about the Boeotians.’”’ We are 


not so struck as Mr. Roberts is by Dicaearchus 
the pseudo-Dicaearchus) attributing ‘‘in- 
ividual characteristics to a number of towns 
only a few miles apart.” English towns and 
villages have, we believe, in many cases current 
sayings about the character of their nearest 
neighbours. These sayings are mostly un- 
favourable, but they express just the sense of 
minute difference which Mr. Roberts thinks so 
extraordinary ina Greek. But let us for fair- 
ness mention Mr. Roberts’s special points: 
(1) Other Greek states did some of the same 
wrong things which are ascribed to Thebes. 
But two wrongs do not make a right. (2) It 
was ‘‘i nsible oligarchs’’ who aided Persia. 
But Mr. Roberts knows quite well. that 
Herodotus says Bowrdy wav 7d wAjOos eufdiCe, 
(3) Certain excavations tell ‘‘an unmistakeable 
tale of artistic tastes.” So do the Tanagra 
statuettes. (4) Thelatter, with other evidence, 
lead us to think that women had a freer life in 
Boeotia than in many parts of Greece. (5) In 
literature, Boeotia presents names which can 
only be surpassed by Attica. (6) ‘‘In flute- 
playing the general voice of Greece assigned to 
Thebes a triumphant place.” (7) The Thebans 
were a brave people. (8) Simmias and Cebes 
are creditable personalities, and Epaminondas 
shows “ character and culture uniquely united.” 
(9) The Attic verdict, the source of the literary 
tradition, is prejudiced and exaggerated. Mr. 
Roberts might have added that (10) the 
Boeotians seem very free from ambitious or 
meddling foreign policy. But his nine points 
exhaust his list. On the whole, we shall be 
safest in holding fast to our Horace. ‘‘ He 
imbibed Attic prejudices at Athens,” Mr. 
Roberts will retort. Yes, but it is not an 
Athenian whom he pits against a Theban: 
what he does say is that it matters much 
whether a man was Thebis nutritus an Argis. 
This is, at all events, not the Attic verdict. 
The little volume before us is illustrated witL an 
excellent map, based on one issued by the 
Military Geographical Institute of Vienna. 
The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and 
Athens. By G. Gilbert. Translated by E. J. 
Brooks and T. Nicklin, with an pws Bnd 
Note by J. E. Sandys. (Sonnenschein.) 
Gilbert’s Handbuch der griechischen Staatsalter- 
thiimer has been known to scholars now for 
several years, and has stood the test of use and 
reference very successfully. Of its merits, 
therefore—lucid order, full statement of 
authorities, and sound judgment—we need 
say nothing here. We are glad to see that the 
first volume of the work has now been trans- 
lated into English. It is from the second 
edition of the original, which was thoroughly 
revised, and also, as Dr. Sandys says, ‘‘ further 
enriched by the results of the discovery and 
publication of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens 
(1891), the value of which is duly estimated in 
a special introductory chapter.”” Whatever 
reasons may have existed, when the German 
text was re-issued, for prefixing Aristotle’s 
account of Athens to Gilbert’s account of 
Sparta, English editors might, starting afresh, 
have inserted it in a more natural place, and 
let it stand before the chapters devoted to 
Athenian affairs. But thisis only a question 
of arrangement. The translation seems well 
done; and Dr. Sandys and the translators 
between them add a good many English names 
to the lists of recent books and papers given in 
the notes, and have thereby adjusted the work 
better for the use of Englishmen. Curiousl 
enough, Gilbert, in dividing his subject oa 
time into (1) a sketch of the historical develop- 
ment of the constitution, and (?) a detailed 
description of its component parts, was follow- 
ing, without knowing it, the method which 
Aristotle had himself chosen. It is generally 
his practice to support by very solid reasons 





any view which he advocates upon a disputed 





point. Among matters on which he has failed 
to do so, we regret to notice that he still gives 
fr are ret —~ conclusion that ‘the 
istorical existence of a personal Lycurgus is to 
be denied.” Of course, his cena may be 
found elsewhere (in his Stud. z. altspart. Gesch. 
80 sq.), and the view is not peculiar to him; 
but some justification of it would have been in 
place in a handbook, which now rather abruptly 
takes it for granted. In the Athenian half. of 
the book, we find no information as to whether 
Gilbert thinks that a man might, under any 
circumstances, speak twice in the ekklesia; or, 
again, whether anything like a fixed quorum 
was required. Not only Montesquieu’s well- 
known reflections on the importance of the 
matter, but bare common-sense too, will show 
that a definite quorum must have been required 
on certain small boards: how far did the 
principle go? As to the piodds exxaynoracrinds, 
and specially as to the circumstances under 
which it was withheld, pp. 290, 346 strike us 
as not being quite in harmony, and pp. 364, 365 
(on elopopd) rather waver about the distinc- 
tion between a property-tax and an income- 
tax. But further fault-finding would be 
unjust as well as ungracious. o handbook 
combines with more sober ingenuity the spare 
fragments of information about Sparta, or shows 
us with more convincing ticality the actual 
working of the state-machine at Athens. May 
we just record, as amusing, that under the 
head of “privileges” of the resident aliens at 
Athens, at among “rights granted by special 
favour,” appears the permission, rds cicpopis 
elopépew werd 'A@nvalwr, to pay war-taxes? This 
favour reminds us of a phrase ascribed to a 
certain living clergyman—‘‘I have now to 
announce that Christian privilege, the collec- 
tion.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Captain F. E. Younghusband has jn prepara- 
tion, for publication with Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., a History of the Siege and Relief of 
Chitral. 

JuDGE O'Connor Morris has undertaken 
to write a short biography of Hanniba! for 
Messrs. Putman’s ‘‘ Heroes of the Nation’”’ 
series. This volume will be a companion to 
his Napoleon, in the same series. e judge, 
we understand, is also engaged on an elaborate 
Life of Napoleon. 


Messrs. Lonomans & Co. will publish on 
Friday next Country Pastimes for Boys, by Mr. 
P. Anderson Graham. It consists of about 
twenty chapters, dealing with such subjects as : 
bird’s-nesting, fishing, skating, bathing and 
swimming, nutting, making and flying a kite, 
tops, marbles, and knucklebones. For the 
chapter on bird’s-nesting, Mr. G. E. Lodge has 
ai a number of drawings of birds and nests ; 
and there will be altogether 252 illustrations. 


THE newly formed Society of Archivists 
and Autograph Collectors will publish the first 
part of their Journal early in July, through Mr. 
Elliot Stock. Amongits contributors are: Dr. 
F, J. Furnivall, who has written an article upon 
the autograph of Shakspere; Mr. Buxton 
Forman, who undertakes the congenial task of 
writing about Shelley; and Mr. George 
Pritchard, whose ificent collection of 
Nelson’s letters specially qualifies him for the 
subject of the Great Admiral. Each article will 
be illustrated with facsimiles. 

A NOVEL entitled The Woman who Didn't, by 
Victoria Crosse, will form an early volume of 
Mr. John Lane’s ‘‘ Keynotes” series. 

Messrs. Hutcuinson & Co. will publish 
immediately a new story by Mr. Joseph Hatton, 
entitled ZJ’iom Chester's Sweetheart: a Tale of 
the Press, illustrated by Mr. J. Barnard Davis. 
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The characters include a lady reporter, a city 
romoter, and modern types of the New 


ournalism. 


Mr. T. FisHer UnwIn is about to add to his 
by Mrs. Grant 


**Autonym Library” a sto 
Forbes, entitled Another Wicked Woman. 


Messrs, OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER 
will publish in a few days, in their series of 
shilling novels, The House of Cargiil: a Tale 
of the Smuggling Days,” by Miss Margaret 


Moyes Black. 


Tue Catholic Truth Society will publish 
sketches, 
entitled The Land of Mist and Mountain, by 
Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinckson; and also a 


immediately a volume of [Irish 


Short ie! of the Catholic Church in 
— with a preface by the Bishop o 
Clifton. 


THE next volume of the cheap re-issue of the 
‘* Statesmen Series,’”’ published by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co., will be Dalhousie, by Capt. 


L. J. Trotter. 


Messrs. Anport, JonEs, & Co. announce for 
publication next week a third edition of How 
to Teach the Babies, by Mr. James Bailey, 
headmaster of Southlands Training College, 


Battersea. 


Tue third volume of Hunter’s Familiae 
Minorum Gentium, printed from the original 
MS. in the British Museum, and edited by Mr. 
J. W. Clay, has just been issued to the mem- 
bers of the Harleian Society. The fourth and 
concluding volume, now in the press, will con- 


tain a general index to the whole work. 


As the annual meeting of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society, held last week, Lord Farrer was 
re-elected president for the next session. A 
silver Guy medal was presented to Mr. Arthur L. 
Bowley for his paper read in March last, on 
‘*Changes in Average —— (Nominal and 

om between 1860 
The subject of the essays for the 
awarded in 1896 is 
‘* School Hygiene, in its Mental, Moral, and 


Real) in the United King 
and 1891,” 
Howard medal to 


Physical Aspects.” 


Tue American Press Association, which is 


said to command a public of seven millions of 
readers in America alone, issues from time to 
time invitations to authors in every part of the 
world to elicit their opinions on some of the 
burning questions of the day. The last ques- 
tion was ‘‘ Is Man Immortal?” and the first 
instalment of the answers was published in 
the first week of July. From this country 
there are two answers—one from Prof. Max 
Miller, and the other from Prof. Briggs, of 
Glasgow, while Mr. W. T. Stead has sent a 
letter containing an account of his communi- 
cations with the spirits of departed friends. 
From India there is a paper from the 
pen of the famous Vedintist, Visakinanda. 
The American contributors are Cardinal 
Gibbons, Bishop Newman, E. Benj. Audrews, 
or ay om of Brown University, and Mrs. Eliza- 
th Stuart Phelps, author of The Gates Ajar. 


Tue “Summer Number” of the Graphic is 
much above the usual standard of such ime 
productions, Practically it consists of a new 
one-volume novel—a novel of that length, we 
mean—by Mr. Ashby Sterry ; and this is illus- 
trated by Mr. Hatherell, who can draw gentle- 
folk almost as oan as Mr. Ashby Sterry 
can describe them. The gentle-folk in Mr. 
Sterry’s summer number are not, perhaps, 
highly individualised ; yet they are living por- 
traits of what is at all events the best type. 
But half of the charm of the story is in its 
descriptions of the Thames, from its source in 
remote Gloucestershire to the arrival of its 
waters within sight of the spires of London. 
Mr. Sterry, the true laureate of the river—who, 
when he goes to heaven, will go there in a 








scribes its features, in sober and 
prose. He has delightfully 


take. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


of the late Lord Aberdare. 


lecturer in ecclesiastical history at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


f tion.” 


March, 1896. 


THE University of Harvard has conferred 
the honorary degree of LL.D. upon Capt. 
Mahan and Sir Frederick Pollock. 


the Victoria University, which was held at 
Manchester last Saturday, the number of degrees 
conferred was 121, compared with 115 last year, 
and 91 in 1893. 


On Friday of last week Principal Peterson 
was entertained at dinner, and presented with 
silver plate, on the occasion of his leaving 
University College, Dundee, to become principal 
of the M‘Gill College, Montreal. 


THE public lecture which Prof. Robinson 
Ellis recently delivered at Oxford, on ‘‘ Ovid’s 
Epistles from Pontus,’’ has been published by 
the Clarendon Press. It begins with a state- 
ment of the circumstances under which the 
letters were written, and then proceeds to 
analyse each separately, and to tell us about 
the personage to whom it was addressed. Of 
special interest is the account given of the 

ts addressed, and, in particular, of the long 
ist preserved in the concluding elegy. We next 
have a criticism of the general style of the 
letters, in which three characteristics are 
noted : 


**(1) The constant repetition of the 
formulae of comparison by which the poet has 
illustrated his sufferings [such as quot —tot, prius— 
quam), (2) the recurrence of the same mytho- 
logical persons and allusions, and (3) the gnomic 
form which he more and more affected.’’ 

Finally, Prof. Ellis enumerates and examines 
the special defects of metre or diction, which 
give to the Pontic Epistles an inferior place 
even as compared with the Tristia. 

** Such a distich as 


* Persequar ut cunctos, nulli datus omnibus aeuis 
Tam procul a patria est horridiorue locus” 


is crowded with faults; the separation of datus 
from est in the different lines, the extraordinary 
plural aeuvis, the awkward combination of tam 
procul with horridiorue, quite justify the unfavour- 
able criticisms which the work drew from Ovid’s 
detractors in the capital.’’ 


same 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


‘* FORGIVE.” 
Warr not the morrow, but forgive me now : 
Who knows what fate to-morrow’s dawn may 


bring? 
Let us not part with shadow on thy brow, 
With my heart hungering. 
Wait not the morrow, but entwine thy hand 
In mine, with sweet forgiveness full and free. 
Of all life’s joys I only understand 
This joy of loving thee. 
Perhaps some day I may redeem the wrong, 
Repair the fault—I know not when or how. 
O, dearest, do not wait—it may be long— 
Only forgive me now. 





house-boat—now utters its praises, and = 

e 
rformed a task 
which there was no one so well fitted to under- 


THE Prince of Wales has been elected Chan- 
cellor of the University of Wales, in the room 


THE Rev. W. H. Hutton, of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, has been appointed Birkbeck 


Tue subject chosen for the Green moral 
philosophy prize next year is ‘‘ Moral Educa- 
i It is open to all masters of arts of 
Oxford, and dissertations must be sent in by 


Ar the annual ceremony of degree day for 


ae 
——p 





OBITUARY. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


By the death of Prof. Huxley, not only has 
science lost its foremost representative in this 
country, but English literature is the poorer, 
in the disappearance of another of the bright 
stars of the Victorian age. His encyclopaedic 
learning, his absolute clearness of vision, his 
unrivalled faculty of popular exposition, his 
trenchant argumentation, his lucid prose, his 
flashes of irony and wit — guarantee that 
his name will be preserved as long as the lan- 
ge is read. 

In the whele history of science, no one else 
occupies quite the same place. Others, of 
course, have possessed a greater genius for 
discovery, such as he would himself have been 
the first to allow to Darwin. Others may 
possibly be held to have equalled him as 
popularisers of scientific results, on the plat- 
form and with the pen. But no other man 
of science of the t order—with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Buffon—has won such 
high rank as a leader of thought and as a 
master of literary style. 

And, again, it may be doubted whether any 
other man of science has been so successful in 
compelling the public to give attention and 
due honour to his department of learning. He 
was fortunate, indeed, in the moment of his 
appearance. Without,Darwin, he might never 
have gained more than the fame of a great 
specialist—the fame of Sir Richard Owen. 
But what Darwin planted, Huxley watered. 
The theory of evolution by natural selection 
supplied a text with which he stirred the 
world. Encouraged by this reception, he 
went on to apply the doctrines and methods 
of science to other branches than natural 
history. He included within his range theo- 
logy, metaphysics, social politics, and education. 
In each of these he was recognised as the 
champion of progressive thought; though it 
may be admitted that what he accomplished 
in each will not attain to equal permanence. 
For he had, like every man, the defects of his 
qualities. The combative instinct that assisted 
him to triumph in the great fight for evolution 
sometimes led him astray—or, rather, over- 
powered him—in other controversies, where the 
phenomena do not admit of such precise state- 
ment. Yet, when we look back on his career, 
there has hardly ever been a disputant who 
had less to retract, less to apologise for. 

Apart from his technical publications— 
which we cannot attempt to appraise here— 
the nine volumes of his ‘‘ Collected Essays,” 
recently issued by Messrs. Macmillan & Oo. in 
their ‘‘ Eversley”’ series, contain the work by 
which future generations will be content to 
estimate him. The first volume opens with a 
brief chapter of autobiography, which is not 
unworthy of being ome with the master- 
piece of Gibbon. The ninth volume includes 
his latest public utterance, the Romanes Lecture 
of 1893, in which he surprised his readers, not 
less by the antinomy he insisted on between 
evolution and ethics, than by the varied eru- 
dition displayed in the notes. Intermediate 
between these we may specially mention two 
volumes: (VI.) containing his estimate of 
Hume, which originally appeared in the 
‘* English Men of Letters” series, with appen- 
dices on Berkeley; and (VII.) his lectures 
on *“‘Man’s Place in Nature,’’ delivered to 
an audience of working men so long 
ago as 1863, which still remains the 
final utterance of anthropology on this vexed 
problem. 

The number of books that Huxley wrote 
seems the more remarkable when we remember 
that he was not, like Darwin was, a man of 
means and leisure. For just thirty years of 
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the School of Mines; and at various times he 
filled other onerous posts. It is characteristic 
of the man that he resigned them all at the age 
of sixty, in accordance with the old Indian 
maxim of giving way to the young. Not that 
Huxley withdrew into the wilderness in order 
to contemplate divine perfection. Almost up 
to the last his mind and pen were active on 
behalf of the good causes to which his life was 
devoted ; and, in particular, he was the guiding 
spirit of the movement for a teaching university 
in London. 

No better epitaph can be inscribed on his 
grave than the words in which he summarised 
the - which he had always set before 
himself : 


“To promote the increase of natural knowledge, 
and to forward the application of scientific methods 
of investigation to all the problems of life to the 
best of my ability, in the conviction (which has 
grown with my growth and strengthened with my 
strength) that there is no allcviation for the suffer- 
ings of mankind except veracity of thought and 
action, and the resolute facing of the world as it is 
when the garment of make-believe by which pious 
hands have hidden its aglier features is stripped 


off. 

“Tt is with this intent that I have subordinated 
any reasonable, or unreasonable, ambition for 
scientific fame which I may have permitted myself 
to entertain to other ends: to the popularisation 
of science ; to the development and organisation 
of scientific education ; to the endless series of 
battles and skirmishes over evolution; and to 
untiring opposition to that ecclesiastical spirit, 
that clericalism which in England, as everywhe=e 
else, and to whatever denomination it may belong, 
is the deadly enemy of science.”’ 











MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


“THE Place of Realism in Fiction” is, in 
the July number of that enterprising, though 
oddly named, magazine, the Humanitarian, the 
subject of a discussion among experts. It 
ought not, in truth, to be surprising, but still 
it may be interesting, to find that realism, in 
the narrower sense of the word, is condemned 
by nearly every considerable practitioner of the 
art of long or short story-writing who takes 
part in the symposium. From Alphonse 
Daudet himself down to the newer lights of 
English narrative fiction, the repulsive forms 
of realism—chiefly those of the ill-educated 
woman-writer—has scarcely an apologist. M. 
Daudet tells us that ‘‘a certain cleanliness is 
indispensable in true art.” The author of The 
New Antigone reminds us that “fiction is a 
department of poetry.” Mr. George Gissing 
demands that fiction shall have ‘‘the spirit of 
truthfulness” (the “‘ spirit,’ be it noticed, and 
not the letter). Mr. W. H. Mallock admirably 
declares that ‘“a kind of realism which leaves 
on the mind of the reader any impression that 
the depraved impulses of human nature are 
more extended in their presence and operation 
than they are, may be more unreal than an art 
which refuses to take account of such im- 
pulses altogether.” Miss Ella Hepworth 
Dixon, whose ‘modern woman ”—in the 
romance of that name—is so infinitely prefer- 
able to the woman who has been declared to be 
“new,” evidently takes exception to Edmond 
de Goncourt’s remark that ‘‘4 l’heure actuelle 
Fort comme la Mort n’a plus d’intéret pour moi.” 
Mr, Frederick Wedmore opposes to the realism 
of prolixity, ‘‘ the realism of frugal and austere 
choice”; protests against the ‘‘ undue adoration 
of the merely true ”; and declares that “a vision 
individual and potent is worth more than the 
accumulation of five hundred facts.” Sir George 
Douglas is under the impression that the exis- 
tence of the beautiful takes of Killarney is no 
more open to dispute than the existence of Mr. 
Whiteley’s shop. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY. 


WE quote the vy | from the forty-first 
annual report of the Library Syndicate at 
Cambridge : 

‘*This year the library syndicate have to record 
the deaths of two zealous and liberal friends of 
the library. 

** William Robertson Smith, professor of Arabic, 
had been connected with the Rechanivation of the 
library from January 1, 1885, until the time of 
his death. In February, 1886, he was elected 
librarian. His astonishing knowledge of many 
departments of literature, his inexhaustible energy 
and untiring industry, could not fail to make 
themselves felt. When he resigned in October, 
1889, he placed a quarter’s salary at the disposal 
of the syndicate to be used for the purchase of 
oriental MSS. He continued as a member 
of the syndicate to show an active interest in the 
work of the library, and it was only the state of 
his health that prevented him from taking a long 
journey on the continent to negotiate the purchase 
of an important collection. He bequeathed to the 
library his Syriac and Arabic MSS. and twenty 
volumes of printed books. 

**Samuel Sandars, of Trinity College, - 
among the donors of books as far back as 
the year 1870; and from that time onward his 
watchful generosity has again and again relieved 
the anxiety of successive librarians, by securing or 
enabling them to secure specially desirable books, 
which but for his help would have been lost. 
Latterly it was his habit in each year to entrust to 
the librarian a sum of money to be spent at his 
discretion, thus supplementing the diminished 
income of the Rustat Fund. By his will he left to 
the library, besides certain specified books, all his 
MSS. and books printed on vellum, and all his 
books printed not later than 1800, together with a 
sum of £500 for the purchase of early English 
books. He also endowed with the sum of £2000 
a readership in bibliography, palaeography, and 
allied subjects. 

**To give some notion of the value of the col- 
lection thus bequeathed to the university, it may 
be mentioned that it includes copies of the first 
three folio editions of Shakspere’s plays, and about 
400 English books printed not later than the year 
1640, of which about 300 are not later than 1600. 
Several of these are unique, and many are extremely 
rare. Some other classes give the —— 
numbers :—MSS. (of all kinds), 77; books prin 
on vellum, 72; Horae, &c. (MS.), 17; Horae 
(printed), 58; Missals, &c. (MS.), 11; Missals 
(printed), 40; books printed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, 117. 

** The illuminated Horae of Isabella of Aragon, 
Duchess of Milan, the rare and magnificent Sarum 
Missal of 1494, the 1465 Cicero de Officiis on vellum, 
and the Roman edition of the Letter of Columbus, 
may be singled out as representatives of these 
various groups. 

‘* With perhaps one exception, the library. has 
had no such benefactor in modern times as Mr. 
Sandars. It was because he loved his books so 
unselfishly that he took pleasure in confiding them 
to the care of the university. It is pleasant to 
think that they will preserve his memory here ; 
but by those who had the happiness of working 
with him the gentle enthusiasm and quiet sympathy 
of the man himself will be sadly missed. 

* . 


‘The syndicate have secured the services of 
Mr. Charles Sayle, for the preparation of a 
catalogue of English books in the library printed 
not later than the year 1640. Considerable pro- 
gress has already been made with this work. 

‘*The catalogue of the Persian MSS. prepared 
by Mr. Browne is now completed, and will shortly 
be published. 

7 * * 


‘* Presents.—A list of the presents received during 
the year is printed as an appendix to the report. 
Attention may be called to the beautifully illumin- 
ated MS. of the Persian poet Nizimi, presented by 
Mr. Bumpsted, which is at present exhibited in 
one of the show-cases. The Hebrew Commentary 
of Nachmanides on the Pentateuch, one of Mr. 
Sandars’s latest gifts, is regarded as the first book 
printed at Lisbon. 





‘On October 31 the syndicate reported to the 
Senate that the subscribers to the fund for a 
memorial of the late Prof. Bensly proposed to buy 
Prof. Bensly’s oriental library and to place it in 
the University Library as a memorial of him, 
under certain conditions. On November 22 the 
offer was accepted by the Senate, and the sub- 
scribers thanked for their valuable gift. 

** MSS. purchased.—The only purchase made was 
from the Rustat Fund—Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes, 
a good but imperfect MS. of the fifteenth century. 

Of the other MSS. purchased during the year, 
the following may be mentioned: Ro. Creighton, 
Public Orator. Epistolae et orationes, 1627-38. 
Hebrew Prayer-book with commentary (German 
rite). Dated 1399. Notabiliadecretalium. English 
writing, circa 1300. Statuta: registrum brevium 
(fourteenth century). Eleven Persian MSS. 
Chrysostomus in Matthaeum (latine), on paper. 
1437. With —_—— of le duc de Dalberg. 
The front cover was lined with a leaf of an eleventh 
century MS., containing a Greck-Latin Glossary 
almost identical with that printed as Fragmentum 
Bruxellense by G. Goetz in voi. iii. of the ‘ Corpus 
Glossariorum Latinorum,’ but presenting an earlier 
and better text. The other half of the sheet, 
which was cut in strips to line the quires, 
contains a life of Virgil, ending with the words 
‘honoravitque regem in carminibus suis.’ Then 
* Bocolicon interpretatur vita pastoralis,’ c. 
Vocabularium Latinum (thirteenth century). 
From Tréves. Oompotus et algorismus (metrice) 
(twelfth century). Calendarium (Vienne) 
(eleventh to twelfth century). Petrus Hispanus: 
parva logicalia (fourteenth century). Ars dialec- 
tica (twelfth century). Psalterium (fourteenth 
century). Very imperfect. Chronicle (in English), 
genealogical; Adam to Edw. IV. On vellum. 
Curious early stamped binding. Three documents 
relating to Barnwell Abbey: (1) A computus roll 
of the year 15 Edw. I.; (2) A computus roll 
(paper) of the year 33 H. VI. ; (3) Determination 
of fishing rights between the Prior of Barnwell 
and the Mayor of Cambridge (15—). Oourt rolls 
of Buckland Filleigh, an extensive series beginning 
early in the fourteenth century. 

** Printed Books purchased :—Legenda aurea. (H. 


Eggestein, ‘Strassburg, circa 1474.) Albertus 
de Eyb. Margarita Jae. (? G. Husner, 
Strassburg)  Pinelli-Heber copy. J. Nider. 
Praeceptorium. (G.  Husner, Strassburg, 


1476.) Aeneas Sylvius. LEpistola ad Mahume- 
tum; Aug. Dathus. De variis loquendi 
figuris ; Tho. Aquinas. Summa de articulis fidei ; 
Tho. Aquinas. De modo confitendi. Four editions 
unknown to Hain, printed at Oologne by Zell, circa 
1470. Seneca de remediis fortuitorum. (Printer 
of Hist. 8. Albani, Oologne, circa 1471.) Fasci- 
culus temporum. (N. Gotz, Oologne, 1474.) Im- 

rfect. Ro. Caracciolus de Licio. De timore 
ivinorum judiciorum. (Cologne, circa 1475.) 
Flores poetarum. (B. de Unckel, Oologne, circa 
1480.) Oyrillus. Liber quadripartitus. (J. Koel- 
hoff, Cologne, circa 1477.) Formularium procura- 
torum. (J. Koelhoff, Cologne.) Sophologium. 
(Cologne, circa 1475.) Liber poenitentialis, Formi- 
carius Johannis Nider, and Gaufridus de Trano. 
(All by J. Guldenschaff, Cologne.) Passio undecim 
millium virginum. (H. Bomgart, Oologne, 149—.) 
Speculum stultorum. (Cologne, 1499.) Aristotelis 
Oategorica, &c. (A. Keller, Augsburg, 1479.) 
Belial zu deutsch. (A. Sorg, Augsburg, 1481.) 
Gerson super Cantica canticorum. (Nuremberg, 
1470.) Jo. Nider. Manuale confessorum. De 
morali lepra. (Nuremberg.) The Kloss copies, 
rubricated 1471. Manipulus curatorum. (0. 
Fyner, Esslinger, 147—.) Eusebius Cremonensis 
de morte Hieronymi; and Henricus de Gorichem. 
Both printed with the t; used by C. Mancz 
zu Blaubiirren. Hugo de 8. Victore. Rubricated 
1473. Joh. de Garlandia. Synonyma. (J. and 
©. Hist ; Speyer, circa 1480.) Dr. Kloss’s copy. 
Dialogus de libertate ecclesiastica. (Super Rychen- 
stein, 1477.) This can hardly be Reichenstein in 
Silesia, as seems to be usually supposed. It must 
be near Cologne. Columella. A very early edition 
(? Rome). Not in Hain. Fra. de Platea. Opus 
restitutionum, &c. (Venice, 1472.) Tho. Aquinas. 
Summa theologiae. (A. Stendacl, 1473.) Ant. 
Andreae super metaphysicam, &c. (A. de Strata, 
Venice, 1481-2.) Ger. Oremonensis. Theorica 
planetarum. (D. Fuscus, Bononiae, 1480.) 
Statuta Veronae. (Vincentiae, 1475.) Spiritus 
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de Perusia. AltroMarte. (Vicenza, 1489.) Petr. 
de Natalibus. Oatalogus sanctorum. (Vicenza, 
1493.) Cepolla deservitutibus, &c. (Pavia, 1481.) 
Aug. Dathus. Elegantiolae, and ten other gram- 
matical tracts in the volume. (Italy, circa 1480.) 
Exempla sacra scripturae. (Paris, cirea 1472-3.) 
Legenda aurea. (Oranz, Gering, and Friburger, 
Paris, circa 1476). Cicero de Finibus. (P. Caesaris 
and J. Stoll, Paris, 1477.) Quattuor novissima. 
(A. Cayllaut, Paris, circa 1485.) Aurea expositio 
hymnorum. (P. Levet, Paris, -) Bonaven- 
tura. Vita Christi. (Mark of M. Jamoerart.) 
Laguillon damour divin. (Paris, 1499.) Bar- 
tholomaeus Anglicus. De proprietatibus rerum 
(in Spanish). (Toulouse, 1494.) Mutilated for 
the woodcut initials. Libellus de accentibus. 
(? Deventer, circa 1480.) Augustinus de contemptu 


mundi. (Deventer, 1495.) A fragment = Hain 
*2079. Praecordiale sacerdotum. (Zwolle, circa 
1495.) J. Verius de conceptione B.M.V. 


(? Zwolle, 1497.) Den berch van gouwen. Leyden 
(cirea 1500.) Poggii Facetiac. (M. Goes, Ant- 
werpiae, 1486.) This book carries this press back 
a year. Cathocum commento. (G. Leeu, Antw. 
1486.) Kransz. Oratio in laudem 8. Pauli. 
(? Antw. cirea 1500.) Prague Missal (imperfect). 
1508. Galeni liber de naturalibus facultatibus, 
Thoma Linacre interprete (imperfect). (R. Pynson, 
London, 1523.) Simeon ben Chelbo Kara. Yalkot. 
(Salonica, 1526-7.) Tassin. Plans et profils des 
villes de France, &c. 9 vols. (Paris, 1636.)’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE KALENDAR IN GALBA A, XVIII. 
Cambridge: June 29, 1895, 

Without seeing the above MS., to which Mr. 
Whitley Stokes refers in this week’s ACADEMY, 
I hesitate to say anything that might seem 
an attempt on my part to differ from such a 
scholar. Butas, from certain peculiarities in the 
spelling of its Latinity, Mr. Stokes argues that 
the MS. is Irish rather than Anglo-Saxon, I 
take the liberty to refer him to the eighth- 
century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary, preserved 
in C. C. C., Cambridge, which I published for 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
in 1890. In the Introduction to that work 
(pp. xx.-xxxix.), I drew up systematic tables 
of the peculiarities in the spelling of the Latin 
of that Glossary, with the object of making 
them of some use to students of mediaeval and 
classical Latin. 

On referring to these tables Mr. Stokes will 
see that the peculiarities of which he speaks 
are absolutely the same as those found in the 
Corpus Glossary. This latter work, which 
contains several hundreds of Anglo-Saxon 
words, and is written in Anglo-Saxon half- 
uncials, belonged in the thirteenth century to 
the St. Augustine’s Library at Canterbury, so 
that we may fairly assume that it was Anglo- 
Saxon workmanship. If it be argued that this 
Glossary may have buen written after all by an 
Irish monk residing in the Canterbury monas- 
tery, I may point out that all the peculiarities 
collected by Mr. Stokes from the above Kalendar, 
and by myself from the Corpus Glossary, occur 
also in the Catholicon Anglicanum, dated 1483, 
and published in 1882 by the Camden Society. 
With regard to this Glossary (and an Additional 
MS. 15,562 in the British Museum) Irish work- 
manship is out of the question. In fact, these 
peculiarities, which are nothing but organic 
changes, attributable to the pronunciation of 
vowels and consonants by successive scribes, 
pervade Latin MSS. and documents of all kinds 
and of all European countries during the 
middle ages, and live on for centuries. The 
dictionaries of Du Cange, Diefenbach, &c., teem 
with them; and the careful study of them is 
of immense value to editors of mediaeval works 
and documents, and of classical authors whose 
works were transcribed during the middle ages. 
But to found an argument on them as to the 
particular locality and origin of MSS., without 
other data to rely upon, requires great caution. 
Mr. Stokes’s first reason (the form of the letter 
n) does not hold; his second and fourth I 
cannot now discuss. 

J. H. HESSELs. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ SHOTTERY.” 


Oxford: June 29, 1895. 

Mr. McClure appears still to think it possible 
that Shottery may mean the “ford” of some 
people or some things unknown, the first 
element of the name being to him quite obscure. 
May I be allowed to point out that there 
cannot possibly be any doubt about the mean- 
ing of the last syllable of the name of this 
village. Geographical considerations decide 
that -ry cannot represent the Old Celtic rit- 
Nee cy rhyd), and have meant originally “a 
ord.” They prove incontestably that the 
termination represents O.E. ré¥, a must have 
meant originally ‘‘ a little running brook.” 

Let Mr. McClure just glance at the Ord- 
nance Survey; he will see that Shottery is not 
situated on the river Avon, but lies away from 


Der indogermanische Akzeut. Strassburg: 
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the river about a mile, the nearest “ ford” 
being the one which gave the name to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. There never could have been 
‘* ford” at Shottery. Mr. McClure will also see 
from the Ordnance Survey that there is still 9 
rid, ‘a little running brook,” that flows past 
the old home of Anne Hathaway. Shottery 
was doubtiess a little English settlement, re. 
ceiving an English name from the family first 
dwelling there. 
A. L. MAYHEw. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Monpay, July 8, 4 p.m. Exploration Fand : “ 
Excavations at Dér el ”* by Mr. Edouard Naville. 
— July 9,3 p.m. British Schocl of Archaeology at 
ens, 


Faipay, July 12,4 p.m. ay ge ag Pand : “ Recent 
cavations at Dér el .” by Mr. D. G. Hogarth. 
—— July 13, 3.45 p.m. Botanic : General Fortnightly 
eeting. 


SCIENCE. 


Philo and Holy Scripture ; or the Quotations 
of Philo from the Books of the Old 
Testament. By Herbert Edward Ryle, 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
bridge. (Macmillans.) 

ee a book — —— introduction 

of thirty-four pages, follow y 312 pages 

of text with ia. In §§ 1 and 2 of the 
former he handles in a lucid way Philo’s 
date, his treatment of Holy Scripture, and 
his Canon thereof, and his goneral relation 
to the text of the LXX. as variously handed 
down in the chief Uncial MSS. In two 
more sections we have a useful exposition 
of Philo’s formulae of citation, and a list of 
the authorities used by Prof. Ryle for his 
work. The main part of the work which 
follows is a careful enumeration, in order, 
of the texts which occur in the Greek text 
of Philo as edited by Thomas Mangey. In 
the text these are given in the order in 
which they follow one another in the Bible ; 
but the index gives a list of them as they 
occur sériatim in each of Philo’s several 
books ; and the whole is arranged in a handy 
and systematic way. 

Prof. Ryle justly remarks in his intro- 
duction that 


‘* Philo’s testimony to the LXX. text has the 
twofold value of being earlier, by more than 
two centuries, than our earliest extant MS. ; 
and of being derived from a non-Christian, a 
Graeco-Judaic source, separate in time and 
character from the great mass of other 
evidence.” 
It is thus of great use for the student of the 
LXX. to have a compilation like this, from 
— he can - in a moment yt aye 
read any particular text, supposing him to 
have cited it at all. The book might thus 
have been entitled ‘‘ Philo’s LXX.,” or, see- 
ing how few are his citations from the rest 
of the Old Testament, ‘‘ Philo’s Pentateuch.” 
On p. 46 of his Introduction, Prof. Ryle 
says : ‘‘ In the following collection of quota- 
tions Mangey’s text is followed.” For the 
bulk of Philo’s writings the student has, 
indeed, no other choice than to follow 
Mangey; but it would often have made 
Prof. Ryle’s conclusions less provisional in 
character than they must (unhappily) be 
regarded, if he had used the better texts of 
_ “* cig which have = printed 
uring the last thirty years. ese are: 
(1) Tischendorf’s edition of a considerable 
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of the treatise De Specialibus Legibus 
and of the De Posteritate Caini, (2) Cohn’s 
edition of the De Opificio Mundi, (3) A 
papyrus of about the sixth century 
found at Coptos and edited by V. Scheil 
(Paris, 1893), containing the Quis Rerum 
Divinarum Heres and the De Sacrificiis 
Abelis et Caini. (5) The rich collection of 
Philonean fragments, chiefly out of the 
commentaries (lost in Greek) on Genesis 
and Exodus, edited by Prof. Rendel Harris 
(Cambridge, 1886). (6) The similar col- 
jection, comprising many before unedited, 
ublished from MS. Catenae by Dr. Paul 
Wendland (Berlin, 1894). 

By neglecting the last two sources, Prof. 
Ryle detracts from the completeness of his 
collection; for they often contain the 
original Greek of texts of which he can 
only print Aucher’s Latin version of the 
Old Armenian text. Reference to the printed 
editions I have mentioned of five of Philo’s 
treatises would have equally enhanced the 
value of the data which Prof. Ryle wishes 
to present to students. Take the following 
on p. 53 of his book : 

6 uebds cov wodds opddpa, ruvOdvera pdoxwyr* tl 

po, d€omota, Sdéoes, Cyw 5& awedcdoouar Urexvos, 6 
8 vids pou b ex Tis oixetidos pov KAnpovouhoe 
we... (Quis Rerum Div. Heres, i, 473). 
Here in his notes Prof. Ryle remarks that 
rohis forac oddpa is read in the LXX.; 
and this is what the Papyrus here actually 
reads. In regard to dzedevooua, Prof. 
Ryle notes in the Introduction (p. xxxix.) 
that it may be a primitive rendering after- 
wards discarded. But the Papyrus has 
éroA\voxat, Which is in the LXX., and is no 
doubt what Philo here wrote. Then the 
Papyrus has 6 dé vios Magéx tis oixoyévous 
you, Which is obviously right, Maugey 
having already conjectured Macéx, as Prof. 
Ryle notes at the foot of the page. The 
Papyrus further preserves this order just 
above déorora, ti por dices. Soon p, 152 
Prof. Ryle has : 

"Aq’ ob wemépevuat AaARoa mpds Sapam em rE oG 
ivbuatt, éxdxwoe Tov Aady Kal ovK eppicw Try Aadv Gov 
(Quis Rerum Div. Heres, i. 476). 

Here the Papyrus has 


ag’ ob éy& nopebouar mpds Sapad AadAijou em rE 
dvéuars gov, ex. T.A., Kat ove éptow. 

80 profoundly does an older text modify 
the evidence. 

Instances like the above may be found by 
the score in these five treatises: ¢.., the 
citations from the De Mundi Opif. given on 
pp. 7 and 8 might have been set right from 
Cohn’s edition ; those from the De Posteri- 
tate Caini on pp. 27, 274, 76, 242, 49, 146, 
235, from Tischendorf’s Philonea ; from the 
Papyrus those from the Quis Rerum Div. 
Teres on pp. 53, 99, 163, 175, 199, 229, 
230, 54, 152, 77, 118, 115, 19, 9, 273. 
This, although I have only compared a few 
passages. It must not, of course, be assumed 
that these newer editions, still less the 
Papyrus, are always right. Yet I believe 
that fully half the evidence, as given in 
these five works of Philo, would have stood 
differently in Prof. Ryle’s pages, had he 
consulted the newer texts which I name, 
and not confined himself so rigorously to 

angey’s—in these five books, antiquated— 
text. If the work could have been delayed 


for a few months, until Cohn and Wend- 
land’s first volume of their new recension of 
Philo’s works appears, the citations in the 
whole of the first 250 pages or so of 
Maugey’s first volume might have been 
given critically, and with finality. 

However, these are all blemishes which 
can easily be got rid of in the second edition 
of this useful book, which will be absolutely 
necessary as soon as the new recension, of 
which I have spoken, is completed and 
issued. In that second edition it will also 
be well to add the chief variants which the 
best families of Philo’s text present in any 
one passage. As Prof. Ryle’s book is 
intended as an aid to the critical study of 
the sacred text, this will be essential. It 
will also be found that in not a few cases, 
especially in the mystical commentaries on 
Exodus and Genesis, the solution or Avvis 
implies another text than that which ap- 
pears in the lemma or {jryya. In such 
cases the latter has been conformed to texts 
with which the scribes were familiar ; and 
great caution must be had in stating the 
evidence. 

We can only hope that that new recension 
of Philo will soon appear, which is necessary 
before Prof. Ryle can give the requisite 
finality to his work. Meanwhile ‘ dimi- 
dium facti qui coepit habet.” With all its 
inevitable shortcomings, Prof. Ryle’s work 
will be welcome to critics of the LXX., and 
I hope it will also stimulate more theological 
students to read Philo. For he is an author 
who, if necessary to the unravelling of 
problems of Septuagintal criticism, is yet 
more essential to a right understanding of 
the origin and growth of the leading 
Christian dogmas. 

Frep. ©, ConybEare. 





A NEW ASSYRIAN STELE. 

Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
In vol. xvi. of Maspero’s Recueil de Travaux, 
Father V. Scheil, writing from Mossoul on May 
21, 1894, publishes a cuneiform text of great 
importance. It is a stele of Bél-kharran-bél- 
usur, admirably described by the learned writer, 
whose introduction, transcription, and notes 
are excellent at such a distance from literary 
apparatus. Destined apparently for Constanti- 
nople, we owe the Reverend Father warm 
thanks for apprising us so quickly of its con- 
tents. There can be no question of its value for 
an estimate of the internal affairs of Assyria. 

While we knew that the greater officials of 
the kingdom and the prefects of the chief cities 
took their turns with the king himself in giving 
name to the year, and while here and there we 
had glimpses of generals and ministers, as a 
rule all were eclipsed by the glory of the 
monarch. The tone of many of the despatches 
sent to the kings of Assyria is far from 
subservient ; but though all along we have 
suspected that the empire was not the creation 
of the king and that his power was founded on 
the ability of his subordinates, he usually omits 
to state his indebtedness. 

In this inscription of Bél-kharran-bél-usur 
(Eponym in 741 B.c, and again in 727 B.C.) we 
see somewhat behind thescenes. Of this officer 
little is known beyond what he tells us here 
himself. As nagir ¢kalli he ranks next to the 
Tartan Nabi-danin-ani under Tiglath-Pileser 
III., and later as prefect of Gozan at the 
accession of Shalmaneser 1V. His name also 





occurs on a mutilated tablet, K. 12990, in the 





British Museum (Bezold Cat., K. Coll., vol. iii.) 
and possibly elsewhere. 

His own record is very remarkable. He 
founds a city, builds and endows its temple, 
gives it a constitution, supplies it with roads, 
apparently on his own initiative, at his own 
expense, and without any reference to his 
monarch beyond a formal acknowledgment of 
hissubordinaterank. He calls his city after his 
own name; he blesses the successor who shall 
respect his monuments and the freedom of his 
city on the one hand, while he curses the 
careless or mischievous custodian of posterity 
on the other, with a regal grace. His 
reference to his position as due not solely to 
Tiglath-Pileser, but to “his lords in their 
high commission and assured favour,” seems to 
— to something short of absolute monarchy. 

erhaps at that time the king was only 
primus inter pares; and it is at least note- 
worthy that Tiglath-Pileser takes care to 
record that certain of his conquests were 
assigned to the province of the Tartan or of the 
Rab-bi-lul, a compliment subsequent monarchs 
do not find it necessary to pay. 

Father Scheil’s transcription of the text, as he 
publishes it, is very doubtful in places, and his 
version does not agree perfectly with either. 
The text, if correctly copied, was carelessly 
inscribed, so I append a new version of the 
text, with some notes explanatory of my 
rendering, trying to be as literal as possible: 


1. Marduk, great lord, king of the gods, holder 
of the ends of heaven and earth, 

2. Populator of cities, establisher of towns, 
universal ordainer of the temples of the 


gods ; 

3. Nabi, scribe of the gods, wielder of the 
glorious tablet-style, bearer cf the tablet of 
the destiny of the gods, 

4. Director of the Igigi and the Anunnaki, 
donor of sustenance, giver of life ; 


5. Samas, light of the lands, judge of all cities, 
protection of regions ; 

3. Sin, bright shiner of heaven and earth, 
bearer of the upraised horns, who clothes 
himself with brightness ; 

7. Istar of the stars, brightness of heaven, to 
whom prayer is universally good, who 
receives petitions. 

8. The great gods, to all of them, hearers of his 
prayer, his helpers, his lords : 

9. Bel-kharran-bél-usur, nagir of the palace of 
Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, venerator 
of the great gods, 

10. There sent me forth the mighty lords with 
their high commission and assured favour. 

11. A city in the wilds and the wastes I chose, 
from its foundation to its roofs, verily I 
finished. 

12. A temple I made, and the shrine of the 
great gods therein I raised, 

13. Its temen, I like a piler of a mountain 
founded, I settled its foundation for ever 
and ever, 

14. Dur-Bél-kharran-bél-usur, in the tongue of 
the people I called its name, I directed 
roads to it, 

15. An inscription I wrote, and the image of 
the gods on the top I made, in the dwelling 
of the divinity I set up 

16. Endowments, sacrifices, incense for those 

gods I established for ever. 


vv v 
17. Who ever hereafter that Assur, Samas, 
Marduk and Rammin, shall graciously 
name and send there. 

18. Restore the ruins of the city, of this temple, 
the endowments and sacrifices of those gods 
thou shalt not discontinue, 

Of that city its freedom I made, its crops 
shall not be torn up, its corn shall not 
trodden down ; 

20. And its waters to another canal he shall not 

divert, border and boundary he shall not 


vu 


~ 


ve) 


19. 


damage. 

21. The young of the cattle and sheep he shall 
not seize, on the people that dwell in its 
midst impost 


. 
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22. And service he shall not impose, nor anything 


else upon them set forth, 
23. Mastery over them let him not exercise, and 
thou shalt not remove the stele from its 


place, 

24. In another place thou shalt not set, nor cause 
to enter a place of seclusion nor break it : 

25. In the dust thou shalt not hide, in the waters 
thou ehalt not sink it, smear it with bitumen 
nor burn it with fire : 

26. The inscription thou shalt not erase. The 
gods whose names in the inecription of the 
monument are written 

27. In the commotion of conflict and battle, the 
storm of slaughter, the overthrow of Lubaru, 
the bringer of death, 

28. When thy bands are upraised shall hear thy 
prayers, go as thy helpers. 

20. The alterer of my writing and name, may 
Assur, Sama, Lubaru, Ramman 

30. Great gods to nought (to annihilation) may 
they never forgive him. 

As I have endeavoured to make clear by my 
translation, the original scribe was singularly 
careless. He had not the least hesitation in 
changing from ‘‘ he shall” to “‘thou shalt” in 
the middle of a sentence; though Father Scheil 
made him appear worse than he is. In]. 30 
he evidently meant to say, ‘‘ the Great Gods 
shall bring him to nought”’; and after writing 
adi ulli, ‘‘ to nought,” the scribe added /d base, 
‘‘not being’’—its equivalent in his phrase- 
book, no doubt. But this effort caused him to 
forget that the great gods were in suspense for 
a verb, and he left them so. The whole in- 
scription is made up of stock phrases, to which 
many parallels could be quoted; the small 
changes introduced are noteworthy. In 1]. 29, 
if the text is correctly edited, he wrote Lubara 
(as the plague deity is usually called) in place 
of Marduk—unless, because he regarded it as 
impossible to conceive of Marduk as ‘‘a 
curser,” he must have done so in error. In 
1, 13 the text gives hima spi sad? for the usual 
kima sipik sad’, which would mean ‘like the 
(heap or) mass of a mountain”: this can only 
mean “like one heaping up a mountain.”’ In 
], 17 the text gives wma’ru mét; to render 
**shall send to the iand”’ seems unwarrantable. 
I am inclined to think that mat should be read 
‘adda as in the Nimrod epos; and to con- 
jecture the rendering ‘‘ there.” 

It is possible that m/¢ is a copyist’s error 
for su, or that we should supply some part of 
kaiidu in the sense of ‘‘approach.”’ Perhaps 
the stéle is damaged and only shows the three 
first wedges of ma. In 1. 24 occurs the 
expression Dit aséki, which I render “ place 
of seclusion.” Parallel expressions in the 
historical texts of the Assyrian monarchs, 
regarding the deprecated fate of an inscription, 
fix the meaning as ‘‘ a place where it could not 
Le seen.” Father Scheil thinks aséki no other 
than the Heb. Aoseg. But Assyrian has usukku 
as ‘‘a place cut off, enclosed,” and bit asdki 
need mean nothing more. In 1. 25 for sup 
Father Scheil read irtey; but the ideogram also 
means zardyu, ‘to sprinkle,” and sapdnu, ‘to 
cover.” It was not to be plastered over with 
bitumen. The whole line I transcribe ina épiri 
la takattum ina mé ld tanaddi [not addi] iddi 
lé tasapanni, ina isdti ld tasarap. In 1, 30 
Father Schei: reads TUK as = isu, it may also be 
read rasu. 

If we suppose the munakir to be nomina- 
tive, the common phrase would be a-a isu ri-i- 
mu, ‘*‘may he never have favour.” I have 
supposed the gods to be referred to, and 
transcribe a-a iriu-su riimu: raku riimu 
is a favourite phrase for granting pardon in 
the historical texts. But in other transcrip- 
tions Father Scheil is certainly wrong, thus in 
], 16: GIS-sUB-BA is isqu, and has the 
general sense of ‘‘ endowment.” The word he 


transcribes tarrinnu is surely yudh-rinnu, from 
Vadhr, common Semitic root for ‘ smoke,” 








“incense.” In], 4 a-ée-ir is not an ideogram, 
but simple Assyrian aiir—see Delitzsch 
(H.W.B., p. 148). In lL 11 mad-baru is an 
impossible reading, although Delitzsch (A.G., 
p. 175) seems to admit it as a by-form of mud- 
baru. It is nad-baru, from the same root. In 
1, 26 we read (abén) na-ru-a khartu. Father 
Scheil seems to have been entirely at fault with 
khartu, which is = Swatu clearly here, as in 
Knudtzon Assyrische Gebete, p. 16. 

C. H. W. Joxmns. 








SCIENCE NOTES. | 


At the last meeting of the Geological Societ 
for the present session, held on June 19, Prof. 
W. Dames, of Berlin, was elected a foreign 
member, and Dr. P. Groth, of Munich, a 
foreign correspondent. 


TE completion of the ‘‘ Challenger” volumes 
has been fittingly celebrated by Natural Science, 
which has transformed itself for the occasion 
into a special ‘‘Challenger” number. It con- 
tains an account of the services of this greatest 
of oceano-graphical expeditions to science and 
navigation. It is written by a large number 
of specialists, and illustrated with many of the 
original woodcuts. The edition of the number 
was exhausted within a week of publication, 
but another one is now being printed, and will 
soon be in the hands of the public. It is a 
very attractive popular summary, and serves 
the useful purpose of informing the public how 
the comparatively small vote of its money has 
been applied with unparalleled results. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


PuNCTUALLY to date, the Clarendon Press 
has issued on July 1 another sectional part of 
the New English Dictionary. This is the third 
quarterly part of Dr. Murray’s letter D, which 
now covers 216 pages; while Mr. Bradley has 
brought out two parts of the letter F. We are 
assured that the remainder of both is far 
advanced, so that we may expect soon to have 
before us the whole of the first five letters of 
the alphabet. The present part runs from 
**deject ” to ‘‘ depravation,” which cannot be 
considered a very interesting portion of the 
language. Out of 1269 main words included, 
less than ten are of Old English origin, the 
chief being ‘‘dell,” ‘‘delve,” ‘‘dempster,” 
‘*den,” and ‘‘dene.” The rest, of course, are 
of Latin origin, usually through the French. 
But their importance in our present vocabulary 
is testified by ‘‘ delay,” ‘‘delegate,” ‘‘delicate,” 
‘‘delight,” ‘‘ deliver,” ‘“‘demand,” ‘ depart,” 
** depend,” and their derivatives. With regard 
to the original transitive sense of ‘ depart,” 
Dr. Murray calls attention to the old phrase in 
the marriage service, ‘‘ till death us depart,” 
which was altered in the Prayer Book of 1662 
to the present form, ‘‘ till death us do part.” 
He also comments upon the displacement of 
‘‘depeach,” the representative of French 
dépécher, by ‘‘despatch,” from Italian dis- 
pacciare. Other words of historical interest 
here discussed by him are: ‘‘delf,” ‘ delta,” 
‘*demarcation,” ‘‘demesne,” ‘‘demise,’’ “‘demo- 
crat’’ (which dates only from the French 
Revolution), ‘‘ Demogorgon” (of which the 
ety mology is very doubtful), ‘‘ demon,” “‘ dene- 
hole” (probably derived from the Danes, not 
from ‘‘den”’), “‘ dengue fever” (apparently a 
Spanish adaptation of a Swahili word), 
‘* denizen,” and “‘deodand.” Finally we may 
mention—for Dr. Murray has not disdained to 
do so—that the total number of illustrative 
quotations in this section is 6880, as compared 
with 495 in Johnson, 784 in Richardson, 685 in 
Cassell’s Encyclopaedic, 1138 in the Century, 
and 166 in Funk’s Standard Dictionary. 











REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


EizaneTuan Society.—( Wednesday, June 5.) 


Freperick Rocers, Eeq., in the chair.—Mr. W. 
Francis Aitken read a pa on ** Ben Jonson’s 
——. tage = ro? — — 
—were, he said, of suc growth, their 
roots were so deep down inthe England of another 
age, that, to appreciate their full significance, one 
must have apprehended clearly the spirit of the 
period in which the plays were written, and 
also of those other epochs from whose varied 
histories Jonson drew the pigments wherewith he 
sought to illustrate the moods or “ humours” 
around him. It was, moreover, incumbent upon 
the serious and conscientious student to know 
this author’s entire works, before he could 
really take the measure of the man to whose 
Titanic brain they owed their issue. Jonson’s 
career was as chequered as his talents were 
diversified ; it was as fitfuland fretful as the sky 
before a storm; its casual brilliance was over- 
shadowed by clouds of contumely, which pursued 
him beyond the grave, and hovered around his 
memory even to-day. It had been said of him 
that he hada grim intellectual relish for the rdle 
of Ishmael; but, surely, his saturnine humour 
must have owed more to the influence of heredity 
and experience than to mere caprice. Ben was 
roud—honoured blood more than station—but he 
had no scorn for honest poverty. ‘* No great work, 
or worthy of praise or memory,’’ he had said, ‘‘ but 
came out of poor cradles.” He had told them he 
was ‘‘ poorly brought up”; and in this phrase 
they caught a glimpse, as it were, of the medita- 
tions of the big-boned ungainly boy, with his 
supra-sensitive and self-conscious temperament as 
he wended his way from the private school in St. 
Martin’s-lane and, later, from the old monastic 
walls of historic Westminster, to his humble home 
in Hartshorn-lane or Christopher-alley, a locality 
now known as Northumberland-street, Charing- 
cross. In the college school at Westminster, 
under the guidance and protection of the illus- 
trious Camden, who was possibly a friend of the 
poet’s father, Ben Jonson acquired, side by side 
with his reverence for the wit and wisdom of the 
ancients of Greece and Rome, a regard for that 
monkish learning which resulted eventually in 
those ‘‘humble gleanings after the Fathers,’ 
which, in after years, were made to do involuntary 
homage to the execrated Vulcan. Between the 
peculiar pangs of sizardom, or what amounted to 
that condition, and lack of sympathy at home, 
Ben’s natural taciturnity found little beneficial 
relief from the sights and sounds in the midst of 
which his early days were spent. As the Tam- 
burlaine of Marlowe was a confusion of romantic 
heroism with the characteristics of the dramatist’s 
personality, so Ben Jonson’s men and women 
were in essence the kaleidoscopic refractions of 
his surroundings during the most impressionable 
period of his life, when Westminster was a lurking- 
place of cosmopolitan ruffianism and rascality, as 
well as a seat of 1 In the city—then 
wonderfully picturesque, despite its plague spots— 
strange new vices were taking root, which had been 
brought from Venice and other continental centres. 
To its topographical and other features Jonson's 
plays were full of references. While at one end 
of London, at that time, there were the slums of 
Westminster, at the other were the unsavoury 
ropewalks, taverns, and byways of Wapping. It 
required no great stretch of imagination to con- 
ceive a picture of young Ben, in a moment of choleric 
discontent, listening in one of these black-fronted 
taverns or ale-houses, or maybe in a Bankside 
bear-garden, to the vapourings of a Bobadill of 
the hour, the young secholar’s combative spirit 
kindling amain against the hated Spaniards till he 
resolved to fly from those ills he had had to bear 
to others that he knew not of in the English ser- 
vice in Flanders. In playing in grim earnest the 
part of the soldier, Ben Jonson gained a new and 
more comprehensive insight into the true character 
of that profession, which he afterwards declared he 
** loved” : an experience which enabled him to hit 
off to a nicety the ch:racteristics of those sham sons 
of Mars who, ‘‘ full of strange oaths,’’ were wont to 
strut or swagger in St. Paul’s, or frequent the 
taverns and lodging-houses on the Surrey-side. 
With artistic ideals undiminished, and vaster than 
his power of development, Ben Jonson—now barely 
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out pe bene Sump Oe bow me wie 
to that o: metropolis, recalled, perhaps, e 
second widowhood of his mother. He had appar- 
ently, little or mo resources save those of his 
massive intellect ; and his parts, as Fuller had said, 
were not so ready to run of themselves as to answer 
tothe spur. Comparative if not actual poverty, and 
theincreased expenses caused by his marriage at this 
critical period of his career, provided the necessary 
spurtoaction. How was hetolive? Around him, 
in teeming solution, was the material for the 
exercise of his dramaticinstincts. After his failure 
as an actor—a failure where even Shakspere was 
not a success—and wearied of the tiresome business 
of furnishing ‘‘ adycions”’ to and refurnishing the 
plays of others, Jonson resolved to adapt the 
modern stage as far as was possible to the models 
of the Old Oomedy. Though indebted to Plautus, 
Terence, and Seneca, Jonson’s peculiar vein of 
humour seemed most in keeping with that of 
Aristophanes. The ‘‘ father of the Old Comedy’ 
has been credited with having forecast the ‘‘ new 
journalism,” and this distinction had, in a measure, 
been claimed by Mr. Swinburne for Jonson’s 
“Staple of News.’”? The Old Comedy criticised 
morals. It was nal and it was polemical. It 
touched politics, but it did not neglect philosophy. 
It pictured and satirised social life, and it recog- 
nised the claims of literature. The first play of 
Aristophanes, ‘‘The Revellers,’’ contrasted the 
new teaching of the Sophists, whose materialism 
threatened to rule everything in Greece, with the 
old simplicity of teaching. In Jonson’s initial 
comedy, ‘* Every Man in his Humour’’—and also 
in ‘The Case is Altered,’’ which had a chrono- 
logical affinity to the first-named play—the 
Elizabethan dramatist displayed a firm grip of the 
central features of contemporary life, with its 
newly-gotten hoards of untold wealth from Spanish 
galleon and from new lands in the East and the 
West; its intrigues, its sham mendicants, its 
“ soldiers’? who lived by their wits rather than by 
their swords ; its Italianate vices and new-fangled 
braggadocio ; its hawking mania and its passion 
for what Cob called “‘ this filthy roguish tobacco.”’ 
“Every Man in his Humour’’ was, in ‘more than 
one respect, the best of Jonson’s comedies. There 
was in it more character than characterisation, more 
humour as humour was understood to-day, more 
wit that was not synonymous with mere ingenuity 
or invention than was met with in Jonson’s work 
as a rule. Sympathy was excited as well as 
laughter ; and there was, moreover, a depth of 
feeling which one did not readily nise in any 
other of Jonson’s comedi Jonson’s aim was 
professedly two-fold, as it was unconsciously 
manifold. He not only aimed at satirising the 
follies and vices of his age, but also at a revolution 
in the drama itself. The construction of ‘‘ Every 
Man in his Humour”’’ (1598) was the result of a 
strenuous effort to supply an example, proving 
both the possibility and the desirability of recog- 
nising in dramatic composition the Aristotelian 
unities of time, place, and acting. In the immor- 
tal Bobadill—the most popular, possibly, and 
most widely known of Jonson’s stage ereations— 
Jonson had limned one of the most prominent 
creatures of the town. Bobadill’s strange oaths 
recalled the famous passage regarding ‘‘ the seven 
ages”? in ‘* As You Like It,” a play even more 
vividly called to mind by the soliloquy of the 
elder Kno’well (act ii., sc. 3), on the youthful 
waywardness of the hour. Having referred to 
Jonson’s relations with Marston, Dekker, and 
Daniel, the duel with Gabriel Spencer, the growth 
of the personal and satiric element discernible in 
“Every Man out of his Humour” (1599), 
“Qynthia’s Revels ’’ (1600), and ‘‘ The Poetaster ’’ 
(1601), having remarked on the patronage of 
Jonson by Elizabeth, and spoken of the so-called 
“quarrel”? between Jonson and Shakspere as 
having nothing contemptible about it save its 
insignificance, Mr. Aitken said that Jonson had 
now cast some bitter bread upon the waters, 
Without absolute malice aforethought, and not 
dreaming of the possibilities of other days, when 
it was to return to the aged poet with a hundred- 
fold bitterness. In the closing scene of the first 
act of ‘* Oynthia’s Revels” was caught a fine 
glimpse of Jonson as “prophet.” There was 
almost an echo of Jeremiah in the lines of Orites 


commencing : 
**O vanity 
How are thy painted Beauties doted on! &c. 








If it was the destiny of Shakspere to be the 
highest embodiment for all time of what the 
combined forces of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation produced in England, in Ben Jonson 
might be discerned the first really tangible 
symptoms of national decadence—the symptoms 
or the firstfruite, amg of that reaction which 
Shakspere may have felt coming when he wrote 
** Macbeth,” ‘“‘The Tempest,” and ‘‘ Timon of 
Athens,” and, possibly, his sixty-sixth Sonnet, 
wherein he speaks of 


** Strength by limping sway disabled, 
And art made tongue-ty’d by authority.’’ 


—the decadence which found full embodiment 
in the gloomy masterpiece of Ford. Jonson’s 
qualities as censor of his times reached the zenith 
of their power in ‘‘ Volpone”’’ (1605) and ‘‘The 
Alchemist ’’ (1610). The dedication of ‘* Volpone ”’ 
to the Universities had been utilised in deprecia- 
tion of Jonson. But there was manifest scope for 
the exercise of a drastic pen; and Jonson 
deplored, not the absence of poetry as such, but 
the failure of the contemporary muse, as a whole, 
to scourge vice with that vigour which his own 
robust intellect and general temperament joined 
with a section of popular opinion in calling for. 
The year in which the dedication of ‘* Volpone” 
was written (1607) was associated with 
Shakspere’s contribution to‘ Timon of Athens”? ; 
and it might be that Jonson’s personal character 
lent some of the colouring to the portrait 
Shakspere drew of the Athenian misanthrope. 
The central theme of ‘Timon of Athens’’ and 
that of ‘‘Volpone’’ were in many respects 
identical. As the trencher friends of Timon lost 
their manhood in their lust of wealth and desire 
to gratify the baser senses, so Voltare, Corbaccio, 
and Oorvino prostituted their humanity for the 
mere chance of participating in the personality 
of the—as they believed—dying magnifico. 
The difference tween the steward Flavius 


rand the valet Mosca pointed the difference 


between the extreme methods of Jonson and the 
more humane and just methods of the older 
dramatist. It was oxical that in ‘‘ Volpone,’’ 
the play in which the detestable Lady Wouldbe 
figured, was to be met so sweet a character as 
Celia, the scene between whom and Volpone was 
singled out for especial praise. The Epilogue to 
** Volpone’’ might find a fitter place as introduc- 
tion to “The Silent Woman” (1609), the most 
mirth-provoking of all Jonson’s comedies. The 
doctrine of ‘‘thorough,’’ which in this play 
induced Jonson to divulge the secrets of the 
tiring-room, in the lines allotted to the rowdy, 
henpecked Oaptain Otter, as also the regrettable 
abuse of women which fell from the lips of the 
caustic Truewit, were dwelt upon. In ‘The 
Alchemist” (1610), the rash, unreasoning gold 
hunger of the period was agein baited by Jonson, 
though with more humour and less savageness than 
in ‘‘ Volpone’’: greed went hand in hand with 
gullibility as subjects of satire, and the dramatist 
showed how the vice and its victims were not 

uliar to any one section of the community, 
and that superstition was as common as the lust of 
gold. Sir Epicure Mammon was a Gargantuan 
sensualist, whose dreams outrivalled those of the 
Arabian Shahraziid and the imaginings of the 
medieval Faust. In the lines of the gamester 
Suriy—especially those referring to the hocus 
pocus cant of Subtle and Face when endeavouring 
to hoodwink Sir Epicure Mammon—Jonson had 
discovered a finer vein of sarcasm than he had 
before shown. Surly might not inaptly, perhaps, 
be described as the soul of wit. The ingenuity 
with which Sir Epicure Mammon, when fooled to 
the top of his bent, is led away by the strumpet 
Dol Common, and weighted by the wily Subtle 
with the failure of the ‘‘alchemist’s’”’ bogus 
experiment, called for the most unreserved 
praise. The Ananias and Tribulation Wholesome 
of ‘* The Alchemist,’”’ as well as previous incidental 
references to the Puritans, prepared the way for 
the production, in 1614, of the Rabelaisian comedy 
of ** Bartholomew Fair,’’ with its portrait of that 
** superlunatical hypocrite,” as Mr. Swin- 
burne x Mh, +r me . Ss the 
Land Busy. e —- of gratuitous vulgarity 
which some had levelled against this comedy was 
combatted, and its truth emphasised. With 
‘The Devil is an Ass’’ (1616), ‘‘The Staple of 


News,”’ (1625), and ‘‘The New Inn,” (1629), 
Jonson’s tic genius showed signs of falling 
off, though his ‘‘dotages’’ would com to 
advantage with contemporary plays. Jonson’s 
satire on the methods of company promoters was 
admirable, as were also his portraits of Mrs. Fitz 
Dottrell, and her husband, of Meercraft, and of 
Lady Tailbush. How Jonson acquired his vast 
erudition was still much of a mystery. He gave 
to the world the best of which he was capable, 
under circumstances far from conducive to the 
most congenial labour. He made himself master 
of his subjects, though he lacked a sense of pro- 
portion which necessarily dwarfed Dryden’s 
eulogy of his “‘ judiciousness.’’ It was curious 
that a man such as Jonson should find a counter- 
part in fiction in a woman, and that woman 
Fanny Burney. His ill-fortune and restlessness 
were emphasiced by his mode of burial in the 
Abbey, and the disturbance to which his bones had 
been subjected. Unhappy, in that destiny had 
allotted Drummond, in a sense, as his Boswell, 
Jonson found a strenuous but injudicious champion 
in Gifford, who lacked the qualities of a satis- 
factory editor. The latest edition of Jonson’s 
plays might be described as an opportunity 
spoilt. Jonson still waited the advent of his 
editor. It was surely lamentable that, while so 
many lesser men had found such devoted service, 
justice had not yet been done to the genius of one 
who, call him what they would—poet, dramatist, 
satirist, critic, or philosopher—deserved rank, take 
him for all in all, as second only to Shakspere in 
the annals of English dramatic literature. Never 
| was epitaph more literally true than his—he was 
still to-day, as he was in his own time, in every 
sense, ‘* Rare Ben Jonson.’’—A discussion followed, 
in which Mr. Frederick Rogers, Mr. Rickard, Mr. 
Hutchison, Mr. Edminson,and Mr. J. E. Baker took 
part. — 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INstrITUTE.—(Zwesday, June 11.) 
Pror. A. O. Happon delivered an address on the 
** Natives of New Guinea.’”’ He commenced by 
stating that the ethnography of our largest tropical 
insular protectorate is still largely unknown, 
although, thanks to the labours of the wise and 
energetic administrator, Sir W. MacGregor, and 
of the intrepid missionary, the Rev. James 
Chalmers, much information has recently come to 
hand. The object of the lecturer was to bring 
visually before his audience some of the ethno- 
graphical data which are now available for study. 
The people fall into two distinct groups: (1) the 
true Papuan of the Fly River and Papuan Gulf 
districts and of the mountain ranges. These are 
a uniformly dark, frizzly-haired people, with 
elongated skulls, most of whom scarify their skin. 
Sometimes numerous families live in immense 
houses, and there appears to be a_ good 
deal of club - life among the men. Very 
characteristic are the sacred or club-houses, often 
called temples, as is also the occurrence of sacred 
ceremonies at the initiation of lads into manhood : 
masks are worn at these functions, and the bull- 
roarer is swung and shown to the youths. The 
stone club is used all over british New Guinea, 
but the bow and arrow is confined to the Fly 
River and Papuan Gulf districts. (2) The natives of 
most of the coast of the south-east peninsula and 
of the archipelagoes beyond appear to belong to an 
immigrant stock, of which the former may have 
come from the New Hebrides and the latter from 
the Solomon Islands. They are usually lighter in 
colour than the true Papuans, often with 
broad skulls; they tattoo their bodies 
and live in smaller houses. [Initiation cere- 
monies, with the concomitant employment of 
masks and the bull-roarer, are absent. The bow 
and arrow are replaced by the spear, and shields 
are of universal occurrence. These natives have 
ouly recently learnt the use of tobacco, but they 
are inveterate betel chewers; the use of Kava is 
unknown. Unlike the Papuans, these people make 
pottery. The Western Papuans are a totemistic 
people, and animal forms are frequently represented 
in their decorative art. The coast Melanesian 
immigrants have a poor decorative art, devoid of 
animal or human motives ; whereas the island 
Melanesian settlers have a luxuriant art, with rich 
scroll designs derived from the frigate bird, which 
is the sacred bird of the West Pacific.—The lecture 





was illuctrated with a large number of lantern 
slides. 
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Merroro.oaicaL.—( Wednesday, June 19.) 


R. Inwarps, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 
R. H. Ourtis read a paper on ‘‘The Hourly 
Variation of Sunshine at Seven Stations in the 
British Isles,” which was based upon the records 
for the ten years 1881-90. Falmouth is decidedly 
the most sunny station of the seven, having a daily 
average amount of sunshine of 4} hours. This 
amount is half an hour more than that recorded 
at Valencia, and three-quarters of an hour more 
than at Kew. Of the other four stations, 
Aberdeen, the most northern, but at the same time 
a coast station, with 3°64 hours, has more than 
either Stonyhurst or Armagh, both inland stations ; 
while Glasgow, with only 3 hours, or about a 
quarter of its possible amount, has the smallest 
record of the seven, a result to some extent due to 
the nearness of the observatory to thelarge manu- 
facturing works with which the city of Glasgow 
abounds. At Valencia, Kew, Stonyhurst, and 
Armagh, the maximum duration is reached in May, 
the daily mean amount varying in the order named 
from 6} to 6 hours. At Falmouth and at the 
Scotch stations the increase goes on to June, when 
the mean duration at Falmouth reaches 7} hours, 
at Aberdeen (| hours, and at Glasgow 5°6 hours. 
January and December are the mest sunless 
months of the year. The most prominent feature 
brought out at all the stations is the rapid 
increase in the mean hourly amount of sunshine 
recorded during the first few hours following 
sunrise, and the even more rapid falling off again 
just before sunset.—Mr. H. Harries read a paper 
on “The Frequency, Size, and Distribution of 
Hail at Sea.’’ The author has examined a large 
number of ship’s logs in the Meteorological Office, 
and finds that hail has been observed in all 
latitudes as far as ships go north and south 
of the equator, and that seamen meet with it over 
wide belts on the polar side of the thirty-fifth 
parallel. 


—y 


Histroricat.—( Thursday, June 20.) 


Smr M. E. Grant Durr, president, in the chair.— 
A paper was read by Mr. Wilfred Powell on 
behalf of Dr. Gottfried Von Biilow, keeper of the 
Archives at Stettin, being a translation of the 
diary of Lupold Von Wedel, during his visit to 
England and Scotland in the years 1584-85, which 
has been edited for the society by Dr. Von Biilow 
from the original MS. in the library of the Count 
of Osten.—Prof. Cunningham read & paper on the 
original roll of admissions to the Merchant Gild of 
Shrewsbury in the reigns of John and Henry III., 
which will be reproduced in the next volume of 
the 7’ransactions of the society. 


FINE ART. 


ANTIQUITIES FROM EGYPT AT 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
THERE is now on exhibition in the Edward’s 
Library and Museum, University College, 
London, a collection of non-Egyptian objects 
found during last winter by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie and those working with him in what 
has proved to be a new field of Egyptian 
archaeology. An account of these excavations 
was laid before our readers in the ACADEMY 
of April 20, and to this report we would refer 
them for further particulars, while here only 
indicating roughly the scope and limitations 
of the work. 

The excavations were prosecuted on the 
western side of the Nile, opposite Coptos, 
between Ballas and Nagada. Coptos, it will 
be remembered, was the scene of Prof. Petrie’s 
excavations in the winter of 1893-4; and here 
he found traces of the almost continuous 
habitation of that site from pre-historic to 
Roman times by the dynastic race of Egyptian 
history, a race which he believes to have 
entered Egypt by the Hammamat Valley. 
One of the great gaps in Egyptian history lies 
between the VIth and the XIth Dynasties, 
and to this period belong all the non-Egyptian 
Objects in the present exhibition, 
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specimens of the burials with which they were 
associated were found in graves made on and 
in Old Kingdom sepulchres, and themselves 
covered with XIIth Dy interments. 
Moreover, brick vaulted tombs of the XIIth 
Dynasty were found built into the ruins of a 
town belonging to the same strange people. 

This people excelled in the art and craft of 
pottery; and by their pottery we may hence- 
forth follow their traces in Egypt, even where 
all evidence of their distinctive funeral cere- 
monial has now disappeared. The finish is in 
many cases exquisite; the forms are beautiful, 
but entirely un-Egyptian, and the makers of the 
aaa | do not seem to have learned from the 

gyptians the secret of the potter’s wheel. 
All their pottery is hand-made. The key to 
the comparative chronology of this pottery and 
the funerary objects with which it is associated 
was found in the unpolished, a 
jars, of which specimens are arranged in order 
of development—or degeneration—on Stand 9. 
The earlier forms of these jars closely resemble 
the Amorite pots with wavy handles found at 
Lachish, in Palestine, and in these instances 
the handles are distinctly structural. In the 
later examples the form has changed to a 
cylindrical shape, and the wavy handles in relief 
to a slight and continuous incised pattern 
carried round the vessel. The pottery with 
polished red haematite facing, examples of 
which occupy Stands 2, 3, and 5, and which 
recalls in texture the modern ware of Asyiit, is 
also distinctively characteristic of this people 
who made it, more especially that which is 
partially blackened in the firing. To quote the 
Catalogue as to its manufacture : 

‘The black portion is due to the de-oxidising 
action of the wood-ashes in the kiln, reducing the 
red peroxide to the black magnetic oxide of iron. 
The brilliant lustre of the black is probably due to 
the solvent action of carbonyl, due to imperfect 
combustion, which enables the magnetic oxide to 
re-arrange in a continuous surface. The colouring 
material is exactly the same as in Greek black 
and red paintings on pottery.”’ 

Some of the larger pieces of this pottery 
(Stand 5) were incised after firing with cursive 
linear drawings of natural forms, such as a 
tree, a bird, a scorpion, a gazelle, and even a 
rude human figure, or with conventional signs ; 
but no traces of writing have been found in 
connexion with the remains of the men who 
thus marked their property in pots. On Stand 
4 is pottery made and colo in imitation of 
the stone jars for suspension, which may be 
seen hanging along the middle of the room. 
It is possible to imagine, from the careful 
juxtaposition of the pottery vases, how the 
realistic marbling may have suggested the 
patterns which succeeded it. Another decora- 
tion suggests as its origin the network and 
cordage used to sustain the stone jars. Stand 
7 is filled with pottery of curious and dis- 
tinctive forms: pottery decorated in relief, jars 
in the forms of animals, clay boats, <c., 
modelled in the round. Here, also, are 
specimens of the only type of pottery belong- 
ing to this people which was adopted by the 
Egyptians on their return to power after the 
submergence of the Old Kingdom. This form, 
which somewhat suggests bottles in modern 
use for holding salad-dressing, is found, albeit 
in different material, in Egyptian pottery, of 
the XIIth Dynasty. 

That the strange race also imported pottery, 
is to be concluded from the fact that certain 
highly decorated types were found only in 
conjunction with examples of a certain stage 
in the evolution of the wavy handles, and that 
no evidence of the gradual evolution of the 
characteristic decorations was forthcoming on 
tho spot. The commonest design (Stand 6) is 
a large boat with three paddles for steering, 
and with cabins on deck, At the prow are 





palm fronds, and aft is a tall pole bearing ap 
ensign, which is in one case an elephant, 
There is also a further ‘decoration of rows of 
oe or “— With regard to, 
second style of impo pottery, we again 
quote the Catalogue : 

‘** The black bowls with incised patterns in white 
are also certainly foreign. No such spy | is 
known of Egyptian make ; but it resembles a finer 
pottery which has been found in several places 
with remains of the XIIth Dynasty. The whole 
of this black incised ware is a and bears 
most resemblance to the earliest Italic black ware 
found with neolithic and copper tools. Similar 
fragments have been found in the lowest level of 
Hissarlik.’’ 

The assumption at present is that our non- 
Egyptian dwellers on the west bank of the 
Nile, who were apparently akin to the allied 
races of the Libyans and Amorites, imported 
this pottery from the home of their parent race 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. From 
time to time some few examples of the native 
and imported pottery and of the characteristic 
stone vessels of this people have found their 
unrecorded way into the general antiquity 
market. Itis a suggestive fact that the main 
centres of this distribution have been Abydosand 
Gebelén—that is to say, the termini of the two 
main roads by which the Libyans would enter 
Egypt from the Oases. The race which we 
will therefore provisionally call the Western 
race, as distinct from the dynastic race which 
entered Egypt by the Hammamat Valley, 
were even more exquisitely skilled in flint 
workmanship than in the manufacture of hand- 
made pottery. At Stands 1 and 17 some of 
their stone implements may be examined, and 
also closely compared with a series of palaeo- 
lithic flints found on the top of a limestone 
plateau 1400 feet above the Nile, and with 
flints of intermediate period. The people also 
wrought for themselves flint b ets (Stand 
15) and glazed with colour the quartz beads 
of their necklaces. And lastly, the curious 
rude slate figures which have hitherto reached 
museums and collections only through the 
hands of plunderers and traders are now traced 
to this same distinct people of the Nile Valley, 
to the same fine workmen who made the 
Abydos flints and the Gebelén pottery. 
Nothing is known as to the sources of the 
slate. The geology of the Nile Valley has 
never been adequately studied, still less that of 
the Libyan desert; but no slate is known in 
the former. 

The Western race buried their dead with 
strange customs of mutilating the bodies, with 
great burnings, and apparently with cere- 
monial cannibalism. Their craniology has 
yet to be studied; but specimens of the 
skulls may be seen on Stand 20, along 
with some of the human bones found in 
the tombs, from which the marrow had been 
scooped out. <A frequent funerary offering, or 
buried share of the funeral feast, was the head 
and right haunch of an ox (Stand 20); and on 
Stand 14, among objects from XIIth Dynasty 
tombs is an Egyptian table of offerings made 
in rough pottery and bearing in relief models 
of head and haunch. This type of table of 
offerings can never be dated as older than the 
XIIth Dynasty, and was perhaps a local 
Egyptian rendering of the alien custom of their 
conquered conquerors in this district. The 
Egyptian use of green and black eye-paint is 
well known. The extensive and probably 
mystic use of green paint on the part of the 
Western race is implied by the large series of 
slate palettes on which the malachite pigment 
was ground (Stand 24, at the end of the room, 
near the entrance). These palettes generally 
lay near the head of the body, and a bag of 
—~ oe and galena was often found in the 
hand, 
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The Egyptian antiquities found in the course 
of the excavations are from temple, town, and 
tomb, and range from the [Vth to the XIXth 

. An inscribed stone fragment found 
at Zowaydeh, near Ballas, gives us for the first 
time the full name of king Ra-seshes-men-taui, 
Tahuti, discovered by Erman under the name 
of Tahuti only. He was presumably a 
king of the XIIIth Dynasty. But the 
arts, crafts, and customs of the Western 
race had little in common with those of 
the historic Egyptians, and one thing which will 

ially impress every student visiting the 
ibition is the essentially non-Egyptian 
character of the objects shown in Case 19. 
He cannot fail to be struck by the remains of 
terra-cotta statuettes of human figures, and 
the little flat slate figures with inlaid eyes, 
reminding one, in their general forms, of some 
of M. 8. Reinach’s illustrations to his articles 
on “La Sculpture en Europe,” published last 
year in L’Anthropologie. These little slate 
figures are pierced or grooved for suspension 
upside down. 


A curious sensation is at the command of } 


anyone who cares to smell the strange 
funerary unguent in a great jar placed near 
the entrance on the left. Its heavy, elusive, 
and uncanny perfume he may evermore 
associate with the burials of what is spoken of 
in the Catalogue as the ‘‘New Race.” But it 
is very old. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE Prince of Wales has graciously con- 
sented to hold a meeting at St. James’s Palace 
on Tuesday next, at 3 p.m., in support of the 
British School of Archaeology at Athens. 


The following exhibitions will open next 
week: a collection of pictures, drawings, and 
prints, illustrating Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Wessex, 
at Messrs. Dickinson & Foster’s Gallery, New 
Bond-street ; oil-paintings of orchids, sketches 
in the Swiss Oberland, Eastern and other sub- 
ject pictures, by Mr. William Gale, at the 
Gainsborough Gallery, New Bond-street; and 
antiquities found at Der el Bahri by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, at the Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House. 


Iy connexion with the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, two lectures will be given next week on 
the recent excavations at Dér el Bahri in the 
rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington House : 
on Monday by M. Edouard Naville; and on 
Friday by Mr. D. G. Hogarth. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce 
the second edition of Mr. Bernhard Berenson’s 
Venetian Painters of the Renaissance. The list 
of works has been revised and considerably 
increased. 


Ara celebration held last week at the Private 
Gallery of Art, known as ‘‘ The Turner House,” 
near Cardiff—a gallery which is regularly 
Opened to the public twice a week, and which 
18 now to be available even more frequently—it 
was stated that during the last twelve months 
five thousand visits had been paid to the place, 
either by fresh comers or, more or less, habitual 
visitors. More than half of the five thousand 
visits had been paid upon a Sunday, thus 
evidencing that even in Wales, where a measure 
of somewhat strict Sabbatarianism unquestion- 
ably remains, there is a great disposition to 
study works of Art—or, at all events, to pass 
some time in picture galleries—in the course of 
the Sunday. The attendance at the particular 
place of which we write is made more interest- 
ing and noteworthy by the absence of sensa- 
tional and commonly popular pictures, and the 


presence chiefly of Drawings, Prints, and fine 
Porcelain. 


Mr. W. H. St. Joun Hore, secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries, has in the press for 
private circulation a work on the Stall-plates 
of the Knights of the Order of the Garter, 
down to the Tudor period. It will consist of 
eighty-six full-sized facsimiles, reproduced in 
colours by Mr. W. Griggs, together with an 
historical introduction and descriptive notes. 


Durinec Tuesday and Wednesday of next 
week, Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in 
selling two antiquarian collections, one formed 
by Mr. R. P. Greg, of Coles, Buntingford, 
Herts, which consists of Babylonian contract- 
tablets and cylinder-seals, Egyptian scarabaei, 
and gold objects from Cyprus—including some 
things apparently of Hittite workmanship ; 
the other, chiefly of British antiquities, from 
Lake House, Wilts. 


The Transylvanian Carpathian Society are 
going to celebrate the millennium of Hungary’s 
existence by bringing out a splendid album of 
water-colour drawings of the most picturesque 
scenes and objects in the principality—the 
chief peaks of the Southern and Eastern 
Carpathians, the finest waterfalls, St. Anne’s 
Lake, the Detonata, &c., and the principal 
ruined castles, including that of Vajda-Hunyad. 
The Album will contain a hundred pages of 
drawings, followed by illustrative letterpress 
in Hungarian, French, German, English, and 
Italian. The expense of preparation and publi- 
cation is estimated at 30,000 florins. To this the 
Hungarian Ministry of Agriculture has granted 
400 florins, and the counties and towns are 
voting sums in aid. After the publication of 
the Album the original drawings will be raffled 
for, and the proceeds applied to cover the cost 
of publication. 

AN artist’s writing, in the new number of the 
Studio, will scarcely tempt one to resort to 
Dalmatia, either asa ‘‘sketching ground” or 
for any other purposes, nor are his illustrations 
of any especial merit. But fortunately the 
Studio—an excellent number on the whole—is 
rich in illustrations, speaking generally, for 
though Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s article on 
‘*The Art of the Pastellist” stands on its own 
merits, a paper on Mr. H. 8. Tuke’s charming 
work has, for illustrations, very agreeable 
reproductions of several of his pieces, marine 
and otherwise, one of the best of them being 
the ‘‘Mrs. George Talbot” of the present 
Academy—a canvas which has found par- 
ticular favour with the best critics. Some 
charming new dry-points, by M. P. Helleu, 
find themselves, with all their fascination, 
conveyed to the pages of the magazine; and, 
to boot, the Studio contains peculiarly excellent 
examples of applied design, and an interesting, 
though not convincing, paper by that brilliant 
Frenchman, M. Gabriel Mourey, who over- 
rates the Pre-Raphaelites and speaks, we are 
bound to say, of almost the poorest work of the 
great Puvis de Chavannes as if it had been his 
finest. But he is always worth considering. 
The editor, too, has a furthersome—that is, a 
useful and plain-sailing—article upon a Japanese 
course of instruction in wood-carving. As the 
Studio appears in the middle of each month, 
instead of the beginning, it is apt, occasionally, 
to get less notice than one or two of its contem- 
poraries; but its general excellence is very 
marked—which is why, on the present occasion, 
we discourse on it at some length. 


Elementary Drawing. By H. Foster Newcy. 
(Chapman & Hall.) This is a clear and sound 
treatise on elementary drawing by the assistant 
master of the Birmingham Municipal School of 
Art. Beside the usual chapters on freehand 
and model drawing, it contains one on black- 
board drawing, which will be useful to teachers 
as well as students. The Birmingham School 
; Seems to be very fortunate in its masters. 








THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


Tue latest foreign artistic importation is 
Mme. Réjane, who having succeeded last year 
in ‘‘Madame Sans Géne,” has come among 
us once more, and this time to appear in ‘‘ Ma 
Cousine,” a little comedy of M. Meilhac’s, 
which, when it was produced five years ago, 
could perhaps hardly have been expected to 
win permission for performance in England. 
It is now with us, however—a proof of how 
unnecessary, in the main, are the objections to 
the Lord Chamberlain’s veto ; and it ‘affords an 
ample occasion for admiring Mme. Réjane’s 
refined and somewhat a and subtle art. 
To tell the story would be but to mislead the 
reader of these lines with regard to the attrac- 
tions of the ormance. It is essentially a 
ape for the theatre, and as such it would but 

embarrassed by any claim to be literature. 
Mme. Réjane, as we have already implied, acts 
in it charmingly; nor is she by any means 
without adequate support from the less cele- 
brated members of the company. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S short play, called 
A First Step (published by John Lane), should 
have been noticed by us earlier, because it has 
at least the attraction of unconventionality and 
of directness. We do not, we confess, quite 
understand a license having been refused to it 
by the Lord Chamberlain, since it is not only 
without grossness (as, of course, we should have 
expected), but is surely also without any 
tendency to palliate the offence which it 
describes. It deals with the difficult question 
of seduction. So does ‘ Faust.” But there 
any comparison between the two is, we admit, 
obliged to stop; and this not only because of 
the redeeming presence, in the work of Goethe, 
of a splendid and opulent beauty of thought 
and of phrase, yet more lastingly engaging 
than any special philosophy of which it may 
be the medium, but also by reason of the fact 
that while Gretchen was the innocent prey of 
her pursuer, the wholly prosaic heroine of Mr. 
Heinemann’s lower middle-class tale knew, 
probably, quite as much as she had a right to 
know about the matter, and walked into a 
vulgar trap with her eyes wide open. The 
only character with which it isin accord with 
human nature to evince any sympathy is the 
somewhat improper, but naturally affectionate, 
young person who is a sister of the more or less 
voluntarily seduced one. Mr. Heinemann 
would not ask us to accept the seducer as an 
average type of English manhood; and as for 
the gentleman who winks at the pro- 
ceedings with a shuffling approval even 
more loathsome than the avowed assist- 
ance of pimp or procurer, we take him only as 
a creation of the latter-day ‘‘realism,’’ which 
has pessimism always for its next-door neigh- 
bour. Yes, indeed, it is a very nasty little 
corner of a suburban world that Mr. Heine- 
mann has pried into or invented; but he is, we 
are sure, far too intelligent to imagine that the 
last word of an artistic realism has been 
uttered when he has made us acquainted with 
these surprisingly dull and somewhat con- 
temptible folk. As a matter of detail, his style 
in dialogue, to some extent, wants ease— wears 
still the aspect of having been carefully pre- 
pared. Yet it is straightforward, if not in 
appearance precisely spontaneous, and it cer- 
tainly tells the story. The construction is, we 
think, good. Mr. Heinemann is too clever 
a man to be altogether a bad play- 
wright —if playwright he chooses to be. 
He would have done many things brilliantly. 
Why, then, for a moment, should it be 
assumed that he would have failed in 
writing? We do not believe it. We only 


guard ourselves from declaring that he has any 
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profound vocation to leave Bedford-street for 
even the most glorified of Grub-streets—a 
Grub-street swept and garnished. We began 
by not liking his little play. It is some time 
since we read it. We do not altogether like it 
to-day. But it remains upon the memory; 
and that it does so is a tribute to its 
force, and a testimony that its ‘‘ realism,” even 
where that is not faultless, has nothing what- 
ever in common with the ‘‘realism” of the 
hysterical or speculative spinster, some ‘‘ new 
woman” rich in the morbid suggestion of 
unnecessary filth. 


£ - ————— — —— 





MUSIC. 


OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN AND 
DRURY LANE, 


Tue prize of £100 offered by Mme, Fanny 
Moody and her husband for “ the best one-act 
opera, without chorus, composed by a British 
subject,” brought into the field forty-two 
competitors. The prize was won by Mr, Alick 
Maclean; and his ‘‘ Petruccio,’”’ in accordance 
with promise, was produced on Saturday after- 
noon at Covent Garden. Signor Sonzogno 
offered, some years back, and in a similar way, 
a prize: the result was ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
which proved a prize for both composer and 
publisher. Mme. Moody and candidates prob- 
ably hoped that history would repeat itself. 
But there is no fortune to be won with 
‘** Petruccio.”” The prize, however, places Mr. 
Maclean as it were at the head of English 
opera composers, and his work must be judged 
accordingly. It contains some good music, 
and some effective orchestration; but it lacks 
individuality. The composer has evidently 
made such a deep study of Mascagni that, for 
the present at any rate, he has little to say on 
his own account. Asa prize opera, ‘‘ Petruccio ” 
is undoubtedly disappointing. Justice must, 
however, be er men to Mr. Maclean: he is 
young, only twenty-three years of age; and 
composers can be named who have achieved 
fame, and who yet gave no early sign of 
promise. Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust” was preceded by 
many operas of which the very titles are almost 
forgotten. Again, Mr. Maclean wrote to order, 
and under such conditions, as we know from 
history, inspiration is scarcely possible; and 
the prohibition with regard to chorus must 
have proved an unwelcome fetter. As to 
writing to order, we certainly feel that it 
affected Mr. Maclean’s powers; so far as we 
can venture an opinion from a perusal of his 
vocal score of ‘‘ Quentin Durward,” an opera 
in five acts, written before ‘‘ Petruccio,” Mr. 
Maclean we therein to far greater advan- 
tage. And, once more, the libretto of 
**Petruccio,” written by ‘‘ Sheridan Ross,” is 
not stimulating. In a one-act opera there is, of 
course, small opportunity to develop character ; 
but here there seemed little or no attempt: 
the perplexed husband and the peculiar lover 
who appeared on the stage in a kind of Box 
and Cox fashion excited no interest, neither 
did the weeping wife nor the agitated mother 
call forth sympathy. 

One word about the judges who awarded the 
prize to Mr. Maclean. There is no reason 
whatever for doubting their honesty; and yet, 
seeing that each candidate selected his own 
libretto, one cannot but wonder how they 
managed to compare things which, at any 
rate in some cases, must have been different in 
kind. The performance of “ Petruccio,” in 
which Mme. Moody, Miss Edith Millar, Mr. 
Charles Manners, and Mr. John Child took 
part, left much to be desired. 

Smetana’s ‘‘ Die verkaufte Braut’’ was played 
for the second time at Drury Lane on Monday 
evening. If t! work had not been heralded 





as if it were one of very t importance ; if 
it were given in a pont any eae, and by 
a company not only remarkable for ensemble, 
as is the Saxe-Coburg troupe, but by one of 
which every member was efficient as actor and 
singer—then the work might achieve great 
success. The music is not deep, neither is it 
very original; but it is decidedly clever and 
bright. Smetana was a true son of Bohemia, 
and the national element forms a marked and 
welcome feature of his music. The story, 
though somewhat spun out, is amusing. At 
Drury Lane the words are sung in German. 
An English summary conveys the fun and 
frolic in somewhat tardy fashion to those who 
cannot follow the original; laughter, if any, 
therefore comes after the joke is past and 
gone. 

The performance of ‘“‘ Les Huguenots” at 
Covent Garden on Saturday evening was a 
brilliant one. Mme. Melba impersonated 
Marguerite de Valois for the first time in 
London, and her fine voice and finished vocalisa- 
tion secured for her a well-deserved triumph. 
Mme. Albani, whose voice was not at its best, 
sang and acted with much fervour. Signor 
Tamagno appeared for the first time as Ravul. 
It was by no means an ideal rendering of the 
part; but, of course, the artist’s high notes, 
delivered with wonderful power, brought down, 
to use a common expression, the house. Signor 
Mancinelli conducted. 

On Monday, Mme. Emma Eames made her 
rentrée in ‘* Faust.” A more agreeable Mar- 
guerite is not to be seen on the stage. She 
sang well, but in somewhat quiet manner, as 
though she were saving her voice. 

Mme. Bellincioni was the Carmen in Bizet’s 
opera, on the following evening. Her rendering 
of the part, so full of life and movement, is 
striking. But she errs on the side of realism, 
accentuating the coarser side of Carmen’s 
nature. And clever as the performance un- 
doubtedly was, one never forgot that the part 
was being played. The card scene in the third 
act was, to our thinking, one of her least 
impressive moments. She sang well, though 
when she was excited her voice sounded rather 
sharp. The orchestra was under the direction 
of Signor Bevignani. 

On Wednesday, Mozart’s “‘ Nozze di Figaro” 
was given with a strong cast. After the 
storm and stress of the modern Italian school, 
it is indeed pleasant to listen to the clever, 
sparkling music of a master who, but for his 
training, adverse circumstances, and early 
death, might have achieved still higher things 
than even ‘‘ Figaro” and ‘Don Giovanni.” 
The four ladies—Mme. E. Eames (the 
Countess), Mme. Sembrich (Susanne), Mile. 
Marie Engle (Cherubino), and Mile. Bauer- 
meister (Marcellina)—all gave great satisfaction, 
and M. Maurel was excellent as the Count. 
Miss Eames was dignified in her manner, and 
Mme. Sembrich was a very sprightly Susannah. 
The performance, under the direction of Mr. 
Randegger, deserves praise. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Herr Moritz RosEnTHAt {gave his second 
ianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall on 
ednesday evening. His reading of Bee- 

thoven’s ‘‘ Adieux”’ Sonata was fcorrect and 

intelligent, but it certainly lacked warmth: 
this was especially the case with the first 
movement, Schumann’s ‘‘ Carneval ”’ followed. 

The pianist’s rendering of the work was free— 

one might say modern ; for though Schumann 

ranks among modern composers, the ‘‘ Car- 
neval’’ was written more than half a century 

. Rosenthal has a perfect right to play the 
music as he feels it. He seemed, however, to 





ee 
———— 


make it an end — oe o Same. This 
was most septible in the opening ap 
closing poll omoyy Of the pianist’s rare Bsr 
an executant we said sufficient last week, 
And, so far as we can at present judge 
he is heard to greatest advantage j, 
music which not only makes high demand 
on those powers, but in which technica] 
difficulty is an important—nay, chief 
factor. In Beethoven and Chopin it is sub. 
ordinate; in such a piece as Liszt’s ‘‘ Don 
Juan” an exhibition of virtuosity is the sole 
aim. No one would pretend that Liszt wrot, 
for the honour and glory of Mozart. 


HERR NIKIscn played Tschaikowsky’s Syn- 
phony in E minor (No. 5) at his third concert 
on Saturday week. It may not have the deep 
pathos of No. 6, but it is a work of great skill 
and charm. Weonly heard the last two move- 
ments, of which Herr Nikisch gave an admir- 
able reading. In the Vorspiel to ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer,” however, he was less impressive: the 
music lacked breadth. M. Paderewski played 
his own Polish Fantasia in a brilliant manner, 
and quieted the enthusiastic applause with 4 
Mendelssohn Lied. 
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WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., Author of “‘ The 
Holy of Holies,”’ “‘ The Unchanging Christ,” &c., &. 
“ Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.” —Methodist Record: re 
“Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher.” —Zxpository Times. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt avd 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost 
an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators... 
The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 
and corners of the earth.””—Methodist Times. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. . 
“The work of a master of pulpit oratory.”’—Freeman. 


Loypoy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, PvUBLISHE* 
21 anp 22, Furntvat Srasst, EC 
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THE ACADEMY. 





BRSTOL SCHOUL of SCIENCE and 


ART, Qveen’s Roap, Bristow. 





The Committee are about to appoint a HEADMASTER, at a 

y of £250 per annum. Applications, with copies of testimonials, 

are to be sent on or before 20th July to the Hon. Secretary, D. C. A. 
cave, Esq., Stonleigh House, Clifton. 


RovAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


THE HOWARD MEDAL (BRONZE) WITH £20. 

The following is the Subject of the Essays in Competition for the 

Howard Medal of 1895-6 :— 
“SCHOOL HYGIENE, IN ITS MENTAL, MORAL, AND 
PHYSICAL ASPECTS.” 

The Essays to be sent in on or before 30th June, 1896. 

The Medal will be awarded in November. 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Offices of the Society, 
9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C., London. 


FURNESS ABBEY. 
Tur 





View: Large Ground-plan and Descriptive Article. 
i No. 14 of the 


“Tur Buitper” of July 6 contains above, being 
Series—* THE ABBEYS OF GREAT BRITAIN.” 
Price 44d. (post free). 

Publisher of “Tue Burtper,” 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C, 


E EXHIBITION of ANTIQUITIES found at DER EL BADRI, 
at the SOCIETY of ANTIQUITIES, BURLINGTON HOUSE, from 
July. LECTURES by M. NAVILLE and Mr. HOGARTH on 
the EXCAVATIONS, will be delivered at the ROYAL SOCIETY, on 
the 8th and 12th July. 

Tickets to be obtained of the Secretary, 37, Great Russell Street. 


T°, INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


MEN in all poste, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Yr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rayne Co., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
— BLY Private room for dictation. Highest references. 

lations. 














CATALOGUES 
fOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


BAEDEKER’ S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU & C0., 37, Sono Square, Lonpon, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 


7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free en application. 








TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
4, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Forergn Booxs and Prrroprcats at the most 
moderate prices. 
Catalogues on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


(7,?: PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


we and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
‘ork, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
“tention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
esented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
— terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
— 5, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
ATALOGUES sent on application. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 
in Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
“mand.—G. Lemavier, Libraire, 38, Rue de Chateaudun, Paris. 


ATALOGUE of EUROPEAN and 
: ASTERN ARMS and ARMOUR, Ethnological Specime 
acther « uriosities, ON SALE by W. D. WEBSTER, ¢ cioed Etoune® 
so "price Ia’ containing = canetelly drawn, Illustrations, now 
+ Price Is., post free. Catalogue wi e is ove! 

ee per year if paid in advance. SS uy See aa, 





Just published, price 2s, 6d, net. 


POEMS. 


ALBERT W. QUILL. 


Dublin: Wrnt1am McGee, Nassan Street ; 
London: Srmpkin MarsHatt & Co, 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

opey, ,) TER-COLOURS.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW 

Cuialogues 10.” PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s 
Grorce L. Kings, Secretary. 
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NOW READY. 
Second Edition, in Two Vols., Royal 8vo, price 70s, cloth 


NEGLIGENCE IN LAW, 


BEING THE SECOND EDITION OF 


PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW OF NECLICENCE. 


Re-arranged and re-written by THOMAS BEVEN, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


STEVENS & HAYNES, 13, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


REEVES & TURNER’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Fourth Edition, thick crown Svo, cloth, 8s. 


5 
KEATS'S (JOHN) POETICAL WORKS. 
Good Type Edition. Edited by H. BUXTON FORMAN, 
Illustrated with 15 Plates from the American Edition, 
now first inserted. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
SHELLEY’S (PERCY BYSSHE) POETICAL 
WORKS, Complete. Good Type. Edited by F. BUXTON 
FORMAN, 
2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 
THOMSON’S (JAMES) (“B. V.”) POETICAL 
woe” Complete, including CITY OF DREADFUL 


5, Wetirneton Srreer, Stranp, Lonpon. 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 





BOOKSELLERS, 
Rex EXPORTERS, 


B= BINDERS, 
AND 
L_JBR4Biane. 


/QNGLIGE, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS 


4 ino LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD, 


yo SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 


30 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
BROMPT D .W. 
241, O ON ROAD, 8.W., and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
] LONDON; 


And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, 
B Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit,and allows Intcrest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


FOk 


DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 


4d., 6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s, Gd. per Tablet. 








AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 


74, New Oxford Street, London, 


Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, | LOUVRE, PAKTS, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE, HERMITAGE, 8T. PETEKS- 
PITTI, FLORENCE, BURG, 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARIS, | PRADO, MADRID, 
FLORENCE, | VATICAN, ROME, 
AMSTERDAM, HAARLEM, 
THE HAGUE, FRANKFORT, 
AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, Xe. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
184 pages, with [Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, ONE SHILLING. 


AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 


New Pampepaurr—F ree on APPLICATION, 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


MESSRS. J. CO. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
{ERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading Londen Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations 
Messrs DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in theinvestigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records, 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
Yor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &¢., ata moderate cost, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 
Offices 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE GIRL | LEFT BEHIND 
ME. Mr. William Terriss, and Miss Millward, Messrs. 
F. H. Macklin, W. L. Abingdon, FE. W. Gardiner, Charles 
Fulton, Richard Purdon, Julian Cross, G. W. Cockburn, 
Akerman May ; Mesdames Cynthia Brooke, Mary Allestree, 
Marie Montrose. 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, DANDY DICK WHITTINGTON, 
Messrs. John F. Sheridan, Robert Pateman, Henry Wright, 
James Leverett, F. Vaughan, A. J. Evelyn, H. M. Wen- 
man; Misses Ethel Haydon, Florence Levey, Gracie 
Whiteford, Lily McIntyre, Ellen Goss, Bertha Meyers, and 
Miss May Yohé. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Seymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mudie, 
Robert Nainby, and Arthur Williams; Misses Katie Sey- 
mour, Belmore, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, Sherman, Ward, 
Lee, Sinden, and Elialine Terriss. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Pattie Browne, K. Hodson, M. 
Studholme, Hamer, Cadiz, Pounds, Gregory, Cannon, Fair- 
fax, Davis, Adams, Flopp, Neild, and Lettie Lind; Messrs. 
Hayden Coftin, Eric Lewis, Lawrence D’Orsay, Farren- 
Soutar, Maurice Farkoa, H, Wright, Porteous, Ellison, 
Dixon, W. Blakeley. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. William 
Philp, KE. Vernon, E. H. Kelly, E, Thorne, Roxborough, 
and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Aida Jenoure, Lettie Searle, 
Clara Jecks, Sadie Jerome, Adelaide Newton, Eva Ellerslie, 
Audrey Ford, Ellas Dee, and Kitty Loftus. Preceded, at 
7.60, by A WOMAN’S CAPRICK, : : mars 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

TO-DAY, at3 and 9, THE PASSPORT. Misses Fanny 
Coleman, Cicely Richards, Kate Tully, Grace Lane, and 
Gertrude Kingston; Messrs. Yorke Stephens, Alfred Maltby, 
Compton Coutts, John L. Mackay, Cecil Ramsey, R. Blunt, 
and George Giddens. At8,15,A WOMAN’S NO, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


= =— = — 


EVERSLEY SERIES. 
EACH VOLUME 5s. 





‘'THE GREAT FROZEN LAND: 


Narrative of a Winter Journey across the Arctic 
Tundras, and a Sojourn among the Samoyads. By 
F. G. JACKSON, F.R.G.S., Leader of the Jackson- 
Harmsworth Polar E xpedition. With Appendices on 
Ornithology, Meterology, Topography, and the Equip- 
ment of the Expedition which Mr, Jackson is now 
leading in the Polar Regions. Also with Illustrations 
j and M: ups. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
The TIMES.—“* To those who have any taste for Arctic 
| literature this book will prove singularly fascinating.” 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.RBS. | PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.—* The travel book of the 


season.’ 





THE COLLECTED WORKS 


OF THE LATE 


| 


A STUDY of SPINOZA. By 
Vol. 1. METHOD and RESULTS :— Auto- | JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D. With a Portrait. 


, - Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 6 
biography —On the Advisableness of Improving Natural | sero r en ne vstatentdits Thm le —————— 


Knowledge—The Progress of Science—On the Physical THE STRUCTURE and LIFE 


Kasis of Life—On Descartes’ Discourses Touching the 

Method of Using One’s Reason Rightly—On the Hypo- of BIRDS. By F. W. HEADLEY, M.A., F.Z.S., 
thesis that Animals are Automata, and its History— Assistant Master at Haileybury College. With 73 
Administrative Nihilism—On the Natural Inequality of Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Men—Natural Rights and Political Rights—Govern- 
ment: Anarchy or Regimentation. 


Vol. Il. DARWINIANA :— The Darwinian 
Ilypothesis—The Origin of Species—Criticisms on the 
Origin of Species—-The Genealogy of Animals—Mr. 
Darwin's Critics—Evolution in Biology —The Coming of | 
Age of the Origin of Species—Charles Darwin—The 


— Memorial—Obituary—Six Lectures to Working WOOLW ICH MATHEMATIC A I 
Vol. im. SCIENCE and EDUCATION PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Military 


Academy for the Years 1885-1894. Edited by E. J. 


IN NINE VOLUMES 


ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL CLASS BOOKS. 


A MANUAL of BOOKKEEPING 


for the USE of STUDENTS. By J. THORNTON, 
Author of ‘*‘ First Lessons in Bookkeeping,” “A Primer 
of Bookkeeping ” and “ Examinations in Bookkeeping.” 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








YS :—Joseph Priestley—A Liberal Education and | BROOKSMITH, B.A., LL.M. St. John’s College; In- 
Wher re to Find It—Scientifie Education—Science and structor of Mathematics at the Royal Military College. 
Culture—Universities, Actual and Ideal—On the Study | Crown 8vo, 6s. 
of Biology—On Medical Education—Technical Educa- canine — genes 
tion, &c. CHARLES KIN GSLEY’S WORKS. 


POCKET EDITION.—Volume IL. 


HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with 


an Old Face. Pott Svo, 1s, 6d. 
WESTMINSTER GAZE TTE. —*N 


Vol. Jy: SCIENCE and HEBREW TRADI- 
On the Method of Zadig—The Rise and Pro- | 
pa of Paheontology—The Interpreters of Genesis, | 


| 
and the Interpreters of Nature—Mr. Gladstone and | Neatly got up, of very 


Genesis—The Lights of the Church, and the Lights of convenient size, and very cheap.” oa auincieamninss 


Science, &c, POCKET NOVELS.—New Volume. 


Vol. V. SCIENCE and CHRISTIAN TRADI. THE PRINCESS ALINE. By 


TION :— Prologue — Scientific and Pseudo Scientific | RIC HARD HARDING DAVIS. With Illustrations by 
Realism-—An Episcopal Trilogy—The Value of Witness . D. Gibson, Feap. vo, 1s. 6d. 


to the Miraculous — Possibilities and Impossibilities — | 


Agnosticiem —[lustrations of Mr. Gladstone’s Con- | MAURICE : or, the Red Jar. A 
a Tale of Magic on Ac ml nture for Boys and Girls. By 
Vol. VI. HUME, with HELPS to the STUDY | 


the COUNTESS of JERSEY. With Illustrations by 
of BERKELEY. Rosie M. M. Pitman. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6 


LV MAN’ CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
Vol, VI. MAN'S PLACE in NATURE, and) THE CRITO and PART of the 


| PHASDO of PLATO. With Introduction and Notes by 

Vol. VIII. DISCOURSES, BIOLOGICAL | | CHARLES UAINES KEEN! KEENE, M.A, ._Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d 
and GKOLOG I 4:—On a Pieco of Chuik—The Prob- 

lems of the Deep Sea—On some of the Results of the MODERN DEVELOPMENTS of 

Kxpedition of H.M,S, “ Challenger’’—Yeast—On the | HARVEY'S WORK: the Harveian Oration, 1894. By 


Formation of Coal—A Lobster ; or, the Study of Biology T. LANDER BRUNTON, M.D., F.R.S8., F.R.C.P., 
Palwontology and the Doctrine of Evolution, &. Assistant Physician to St. Bartholomew's Hiocpatal’ 


Svo, 2s. —- - 
Vol. IX. EVOLUTION and ETHICS, and! HISTORY of. the - UNITED 
STATES from the COMPROMISE of 1850. By 


other Essays :—Evolution and Ethics—Science and | 
Morals—Capital, the Mother of Labour—Social Discases 
| JAMES FORD RHODES, Vol, LI. 1860-1962. 8vo, 12s. 


and Worse Remedies, 
MAC) [ILLAN & _CO., LONDON. 


Now al Cheap Edition, Cloth, 








on the 25th instant. 


Itasea,’’ “ Broken Wings,”’ 


2s. Gd. Ready 


Author of “ Teresa 
oel Marsh,’’ &c. 


‘*The studies of character are cleverly consistent throughout, and Mr. 
Macalpine, with his genial analysis of the feclings, cin be pathetic as well as 


C sele ce. ‘A decidedly pleasant novel.” —Graphie. 
charm consists in the treatment and in the happy blending of 
LIBRARIES. ‘** Tender, touching, beautiful, and true, are the adjectives one feels prompted 
Meredith, TH: dy, and Walter Besant.”"—“ T, P.” in Sunday Sun. 
— World, 
‘Extremely well written. "— Daily Chronicle. 


A hy AVERY MACALPINE 
a) 
9 
an S humorous...... The story is powerfully worked out.’’— Times, 
* An extremely inter resting and well-written story.’’—Scotsman. 
* The book creates an agreedble impression from the outset 
by the grace and finish of the literary workmanship...... ts 
Crown Svo, Cloth. romiinticism 1 realism in tl ti 1 delineati f tl “ss 
romiinticism and realism in the conception and delineation of the personages. 
AT ALL Scottish Leader. . ~ 
to apply to M r. Avery Macalpine’s new novel, ‘A Man’s Conscience.’ Every person in the book stands 
out clear, lifelike, robust. Worthy of the art which numbers among its exponents three such men as 
**A very graceful story.”’ Morning Tost. 
“ ve he story is well constructed and full of life.’ 
“ « Will be read with enjoyment.’ —Sundey Times. 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C, 
Po Noon meen rm ne 











L. REEVE & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, Part IV., to be completed in Ten Parts, royal 4to, each with 
6 beautifully Coloured Plates, price to Subscribers for the com. 
plete work only, 10s. 6d. net, or £4 14s. 6d. for the complete work 
if paid in advance. 


FOREIGN FINCHES IN CAPTIVITY. 
ARTHUR G. BUTLER, Ph.D., F.LS., F.Z.S., F.ES, 


The whole will form a large and handsome volume of between 3» 
and 400 pages, with 60 Plates, beautifully coloured by hand. 


“ Dr. Butler treats his subject more exhaustively than Herr Weiner 
he has adopted a more scientific classification, and his book is intinitely 
better illustrated. Indeed, the hand-coloured plates in Dr. Butler's 
book are in themselves fully worth the price which is charged for the 
whole book.”"—Feuthered World. 





Now ready, Part XXV., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. 


THE LEPIDOPTERA of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By CHARLES G. BARRETT, F.E.S8._ Vol. 1. 
(RHOPALOCERA), 12s. Large Edition, with 40 Coloured Plates, 53s, 
Vol. IL, 12s.; Large Edition, with 46 Coloured Plates, 63s. 


Now ready, Part XXIL., with 8 Coloured Plates, 15s. 


LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. Moore, 
F.Z.S., F.E.S. Vol. 1., with 94 Coloured Plates, £9 5s., cloth; 
£9 15s., half-morocco. “Parts XIII. -XXL, 15s. each. Prospectus 
en applies ation, 


Now ready, Part LX., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. 
THE HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA of 
the BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.Ls. 
Parts L. to VIIL, with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. each. 


Now ready, Part LV., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. 


THE HEMIPTERA HOMOPTERA of the 
BRITISH ISLANDS. By JAMES EDWARDS, F.E.S. To be 
published in Eight Parts, with Coloured Plates. Prospectus and 
Form for Subscribers may be had on application. 


THE HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA of 
the BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.1,.8 
Complete in 1 volume. Small Edition, with a Structural Plate, 
lds. Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 48s. 


THE COLEOPTERA of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.8. Com. 
plete in 5 vols. Large Edition, with 180 ened Plates, £14 
Small Edition, with 2 Structural Plates, £4. 


CATALOGUE of BRITISH COLEOPTERA. 
By D. SHARP, M.A., F.R.S., and Rev. Canon FOWLER, M. A. 
F.L.S. Price 1s. 6d. ; or printed on one side only, for tabels, 2s. 6d 


THE BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. De 
scribed and Figured by H. C. LANG, M.D., F.L.8S.  Withs 
Coloured Plates, containing upwards of 900 Figures. 2 vols., £5 18% 


HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. 
By G. BENTH Au F. nS. Sixth Edition. Revised by Sir J. D. 
HOUKER, C.E., K.C.8.L, F.R.S. 10s. 6d, 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH 
FIORA. Drawn by W. H. Fitch, F.L.S., and W. G. Smith, F.LS. 
1,315 Wood Engravings. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA: a History 
of British Seaweeds. By Dr. W. H. HARVSY, F.RS. New 
Edition. Royal vo, 4 vols. 360 Coloured Plates, £7 10s. 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA: a History 
of Australian Seaweeds. By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, F.R.S. Royal! 
Syo, 5 vols., 300 Coloured Plates, £7 13s. 





British Insects. By E. F. Sravetey. 10 
Coloured Plates, 14s. 


British Beetles. By E.C. Rye. New Edition, 
Revised and in Part Rewritten by the Rev. Canon FOWLER, 
M.A., F.L.8. 16 Coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 

By H. T. 


British Butterflies and Moths. 
By W. E. Suvucnarv. 10 


STAINTON. 16 Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 
British Bees. 
Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 
British Spiders. By E. F. Sravezey. 16 
Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 
British Zoophytes. By A. S. 


F.18. 24 Plates, 10s. 6d. 

British Grasses. By M. Puvzs. 
Plates, 10s. 6d, 

British Ferns. 


Plates, 10s, 6d. 


British Seaweeds. By S. 0. Gray. 16 Coloured 


Plates, 10s. 6d. 


Synopsis of British Mosses. 
OOEKIRK, F.L.8. Revised Bdition, 7s. 6d. 


PENNINGTON, 
16 Coloured 


By M. Pives. 16 Coloured 


By ©. ?. 


No. 607, JULY, 3s. 6d. 


THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: 
Figures and Descrijitions of New and Rare Plants. By sir. » 
HUOKER, F.R.S., &. Third Series, Viéls. I. to L., eath = 
Published ‘Monthly, with 6 Plates, 3s. 6d., Coloured. Annual! Su 


scription, 42s. 
A SET OF 


CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 


Complete from the commencement to the end of 1892. 118 vols. and 
Index to the first 53 vols. in 95 vols. The first 79 vols. and Indes 10 
m6 vols., half green morocco, the remaining 39 vols., new; in cloth. 
priee £126 net cash. 


L. REEVE & OO., 


Pubiishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Govern ents 


6, Henrietta STREET, Oovanr Garven, W.C. 





— 





Printed by ALEXANDER & ‘SHEPHEA RD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery. Lane; Published by the Proprietor, HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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